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A DRESSED POULTRY AND EGG SHOW 


The incubator and brooder display at the recent Boston poultry 
show was excellent. Half a dozen of the leading manufacturers 
each had several machines, and most of them were in operation 
hatching chickens. The dressed poultry and egg exhibit, in charge 
of Rudd & Son, was a new feature, that attracted much attention. 
In this collection were geese, turkeys, broiler chickens, and fowls, 
from various parts of the country, both fresh killed and frozen, as 
well as bears, deer, raccoons, opossums, wild swans, Belgian hares, 
and the various game birds, as shown in our illustration. The dif- 
ferent-colored eggs were arranged in fancy-patterns, piled in pyra- 
mids, and displayed in plates and platters. The dressed poultry was 
shown in platters, and hung on the walls with the wild fowl and 
game. The contents of boxes and barrels, consisting of masses of 
dressed ducks, broiler chickens, turkeys and fowls, frozen solid, 
were exhibited, and, like all of the exhibits, were supplied with 
explanatory placards. The platter of White Leghorn broilers was a 
surprise to many, for the fact that this breed makes fine stock for 
the production of fall broilers is not generally known. Quite a 
number of capons were on exhibition, dressed in capon style—that 
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is, feathers left on wings, neck and legs. The number of entries 
of eggs competing for premiums was not as great as it should 
have been at this important show. It was noticed that the promi- 
nent breeders who entered such fine lots of live fowls made no 
entry of eggs or dressed fowls. The competing exhibits 
of eggs were, however, worthy of careful study. The prize 
for finest white eggs went to the product of White Leghorns. 
White eggs from Colored Dorkings won second place, and a White 
Wyandotte cross third. A platter of Barred Plymouth Rock eggs 
won first prize for best brown eggs, Langshan eggs stood second, 
Buff Cochin third, and eggs from White Wyandottes fourth. There 
was so little difference between the different lots of brown eggs 
that had the prizes been reversed there would have been little cause 
for protest. Eggs from a Light Brahma cross, not specified, won 
first prize for heaviest eggs, while pure Light Brahma eggs were 
next in size and weight. Leading fanciers and marketmen declared 
they were instructive and valuable and should be made a perma- 
nent feature of every show. This was a catalog show, the coops 
being numbered, and there was nothing to indicate to the green- 
horn what breed was shown until he had bought a catalog, which 
gave the variety, exhibitor’s name and address, and prize won. 
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THE QUESTION BOX AT A FARMERS’ INSTITUTE 


Held in Genesee County, Western New York 


At present prices of grain and feed, it was the general opinion 
that potatoes were worth as stock food only about eight or nine 
cents per bushel. Do not feed potatoes heavily to milch cows, or 
the butter will surely be contrary about coming. The best corn for 
ensilage for milch cows is Leaming and Pride of the North, but 
those who feed ensilage to fatten steers prefer the common state 
corn, and allow it to get pretty well glazed before cutting; stock 
feeders report no trouble from the nearly ripened corn passing 
through animals undigested. Mr Eastman, who is way up in the 
silage business, says that the poor man—the man who is hard up— 
is the one who most needs silage. The portion of cornstalks below 
where the ear is attached contains three-fourths of the value of the 
whole stalk if it is used in ensilage, but when dry cured this most 
valuable part becomes hard and woody, and is not available for food 
unless the stalks are softened by dampening two or three days previ- 
ous to feeding. The best length for cutting silage is 1} to 14 inches. 
One farmer reported that his silage was not all fed out until after 
the fourth year, and the silage was in perfect condition. Yet there 
are farmers in this section who still hardly believe that corn can be 
properly preserved in the silo. 

More Hungarian grass was sown last year than usual, owing to 
the dry season, and it is generally thought to be a profitable crop; 
sow three pecks per acre and cut it early, before it becomes hard 
and woody. Potash can be bought more cheaply in the form of 
potash salts than in wood ashes. White Plume celery is not 
the best variety, but like the Concord grape, it is known to the mul- 
titude and has the call in market. Alfalfa is being considerably 
experimented with in this section, and good reports were given of 
it. Stable manure and ashes were recommended as the best ferti- 
lizer for apple orchards. Will it pay to ‘‘fuss” with small fruits, 
was very prenptly answered by Prof Bailey with, ‘‘No, by those 
who call it fuss.” Crimson clover needs further trials in this sec- 
tion, and no definite results about it can as yet be reported. Bone 
black is preferred to South Carolina rock as a source of phosphoric 
acid. 





EXTRA-EARLY POTATOES 


HENRY STEWART 


The potato is a hardy plant when it is protected from actual 
freezing. Indeed the tubers will survive without injury when the 
ground in which they lie is actually frozen. This immunity is due 
to the fact that the water in the potatoes holds some matters in 
solution, and solutions do not freeze at the actual freezing point of 
pure water. Thus in the south potatoes may be planted during 
February or early March, when the ground is free from frost and 
dry enough to turn a good furrow. The seed is put in in the 
usual manner, but covered with a double ridge as a_ protection 
against the possible freezing of the soil. As soon as the risk of 
frost is over, the ridge is leveled down with the Acme harrow, leiv- 
ing the surface in the finest condition; a light, sloping tooth harrow 
is used after that and until the potatoes are too large. If danger 
of a late frost is imminent, a furrow is thrown over the young 
plants, or this may be done anyhow, as it encourages root growth 
and certainly increases the product. This method is used only for 
the early crop, the main planting being made in May and up to first 
of July for succession. The seed may be kept in the very best con- 
dition and quite dormant until July, by putting the tubers two feet 
in the ground and covering them to exclude air. Where the ground 
is deeply covered with snow and never frozen during the winter, as 
in northern Wisconsin and Michigan, the planting may be done as 
soon as the crop is harvested, the seed being perfectly safe in the 
ground. The yield is increased 50 per cent by this method. 





SELLING BUTTER IN THE HOME MARKET 


Printing and marketing butter was the subject of an able paper 
by W. Stewart of Grimes, at the late Iowa dairy convention. He 
is a large creameryman, who prints all his butter and sells it in 
home markets. He stated that home markets were the most profit- 
able, and that but little money was made on butter shipped out of 
the state. Packages for a home trade should be small. The butter 
in making prints must be fresh. It can never be too fresh. Sell as 
soon as possible after making. Small prints are best, both for 
family and hotel trade. One-half to one pound prints are the most 
desirable. Usually four to five cents extra per pound is received 
for printed butter over that packed in jars. The principal objection 
to print butter is the labor in preparing it. The work in reality is 
not so difficult. Never use anything but the best for the print 
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trade. If you have a tot that is slightly ‘‘off,” pack it and sell it 
on its merits. There is but slight shrinkage in packing a 60-lb lot, 
I ship in boxes which will hold 60 lbs and are well ventilated. A 
small piece of ice will preserve an even temperature. Boxes are 
returned and used continuously, In 12 months I shipped 160,000 Ibs 
of butter to Des Moines. It went to four different parties; four- 
fifths of it, however, was sold to one man. The printing cost about 
$c per lb. Much Iowa butter must be shipped out of the state to 
find a market, but a great deal more would be consumed at home 
if it was properly prepared for the local trade. The latter is true 
in most of the states. 





CARE OF ANGORA GOATS IN WINTER 


SECRETARY HOERLE, AMERICAN MOHAIR GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Except in some very favored districts, goats should have in 
this country some extra rations.and shelter during the winter sea- 
son, and they should be kept entirely under roof in cold, wet spells, 
The quantity of food necessary to keep them in good condition 
varies according to climate, but one-fourth pound corn, or its equiv- 
alent in other grain, and one-half to three-fourths pound hay at 
a ration, is about a fair average. With abundant winter pasture, 
this ration once a day (in the evening) is sufficient; if the pasture is 
scant, they ought to have it both morning and evening; and on wet, 
cold days, when they are kept in the stable all day, feed them three 
times. They should be taught early to eat their hay chopped, 
moistened, and sprinkled with bran, oil meal, or corn meal, which, 
as it digests easier if given in that way, will save about 20 per cent 
of the feed. : 

Goats do not require much water, and rarely drink more than 
one and a half or two pints at a time, and in winter considerably 
less. Avoid watering early in the morning, but rather do so during 
the warm part of the day, and when stabled, never immediately 
after a meal. Cold alone does not hurt goats after they are three or 
four weeks old, and I have seen yvoats frolicking through the snow 
on a sunny day, with the mercury about zero, and sleeping at night 
in an open shed. 





Gluten Feeds and Meals are by-products of glucose manufacture 
from corn. The bulk of the starch is removed, thus relatively 
increasing the protein or flesh-forming portions, and the fat, says 
J. L. Hills in his summary of Bulletin 48, Vt Exp Sta. The vari- 
ous gluten feeds consist of the entire dried waste products of this 
manufacture. Being rich in protein and fat, and containing the 
bran of the eorn, which lightens the mass and improves its physical 
condition, they are well adapted for dairy feeding, and may be fed 
with comparative safety. The various gluten meals contain neither 
the bran nor the germ, and are much richer than the gluten feeds, 
They should be fed with more care because of their concentration. 
The corn germ residues are comparatively rich, while the brans are 
poor. Feeding tests made at the Vermont station tend to show that 
cream and King gluten meals and Buffalo gluten feed have a decid- 
edly greater, Chicago maize feed a somewhat greater, and corn 
germ feed the same feeding value as equal weights of bran and 
corn meal. These feeds also seemed to produce a very slightly 
richer milk, one in which the fat is disproportionately increased. 

Filled Cheese is a Swindle at both ends, said Prof W. A. Henry 
of the University of Wisconsin before the National dairy union. The 
consumers are defrauded in their effort to buy cheese, and the 
farmer whose skimmed milk is used to make the stuff is defrauded 
when he delivers it. The ruling price paid is about 10c per 100 lbs 
for skimmed milk, and every farmer can feed this milk in connec- 
tion with corn for fattening hogs and get a better price than filled- 
cheese men pay. Experiments at the Wisconsin station show that 
when fed in proper proportions with corn, the milk will return 13 
to 15c per 100 lbs. A mixed diet of this kind builds up the bony 
structure of hogs, the very point in which these animals are becom- 
ing deficient. In addition to this, where the milk is sold, it con- 
tains fertilizing constituents which are drawn from the soil, and 
which, if purchased in the form of commercial fertilizers to replace 
the loss, will entail the expenditure of an equivalent of 11c per 100 
lbs of all milk sold. 


Care of the Colt’s Feet.—Every colt owner should possess a foot 
rasp. Never mind about a knife; the less the knife is used around 
the foot the better. The first time the smith—if of the ordinary 
kind—gets at the foot he will probably cut it enough to last a life 
time. If the colt has been handled and quieted before it is weaned, 
it will allow the foot to be raised and leveled with the rasp. Study 
the columns of bones that go into the foot. ‘‘No foot, no horse” 
will seldom apply to the colt whose owner keeps the foot level. 












PLANTING TREES FROM SOUTHERN NURSERIES 


PROF 8. T. MAYNARD, MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


It has generally been found by large orchardists that small 
trees—especially the peach—give the best results when planted so 
that they can be carefully looked after; but that in exposed places, 
and where help may not be over careful, the large tree is more 
desirable for planting. Most of the northern-grown peach trees do 
not ripen their wood as well as those from the south, and therefore 
the latter may be more desirable than the former. Southern-grown 
trees may be shipped to the north early in the spring and reach the 
planter in time to plant as soon as the land is ready, while northern- 
grown trees will not be ready to ship until the land of the planter is 
ready, and the many delays in filling orders in routine and in trans- 
portation often make it too late for success in planting. If southern 
trees are freshly dug, and shipped and transported promptly, I 
would as soon have New Jersey trees as those from New York state 
or other equally distant point. 

If I could have trees grown in Massachusetts, of just the right 
size, have them dug, packed at once, and could get them to the 
place of planting in a few days without exposure, I would much 
prefer them to those from outside the state. Of course southern- 
grown trees are as liable to injury from being exposed to drying air 
and imperfect packing as those from any other quarter, and perhaps 
the season at the south may sometimes open so long before the 
ground at the north is ready for planting that there may be chances 
for injury in waiting for time of shipment. Peach trees should be 
so packed that they will not be injured from cold, and may reach 
the northern planter early in April. 





Success in the Beet Sugar Industry has been obtained in Utah 
with beets grown under irrigation, although there was much to 
learn and farmers were slow in raising beets until success was 
assured. Now they are so pleased they want to grow 50 per cent 
more beets this year than the factory can work up. It pays $4.25 
per ton for beets delivered, cost of production is $28 to $35 per acre 
including labor, yield 11 to 14 tons per acre, net profits $15 to $25 per 
acre besides the labor of help and team paid for in cash. Intensive 
culture is required, but after paying for it, beets yield three times 
as much profit per acre as grain. The factory at Lehi, south of Salt 
Lake City, is equipped with American machinery throughout, at a 
cost of $700,000, including buildings and 1000 acres of land, etc, and 
has a capacity of 350 tons of beets daily. It paid farmers $162,000 
for their beets last year, and made 7,500,000 lbs of sugar, which 
compares as follows: 


1891 1892 1893 1894 1895 
Acres of beets grown, 1500 ~*~ 1500 2755 2850 3300 
Tons of beets produced, 9960 9816 26,800 32,694 38,108 
Av yield of beets per acre, tons, 6.6 6.5 9.7 11.47 11.54 
Per cent of sugar in beets, 11.0 11.8 11.6 12.7 13.5 
Purity of sugar per cent, 80.0 80.0 79.5 80.2 81.5 
Crude sugar per acre, lbs, 1452 1534 2250 2913 3116 
Pure sugar per acre, lbs, 1162 1227 1719 2336 2539 
Began making sugar Oct 12 Sep 26 Sep 19 Sep 25 Sep 5 
Finished making sugar Dec 8 Nov 13 Dee 21 Jan5 Dee 3i 
Days in operation, 58 49 94 103 118 


An Excellent Plant Marker.—Where one has several varieties of 
the same kind of plants, or is trying new varieties, it is always 
desirable to put a marker at the end of the 
rows. A piece of lath with the name 
marked upon the end with a lead pencil is 
the common plan, but before the end of 
the season the pencil mark is usually 
nearly, if not wholly, effaced. A simple 
plan is shown in the accompanying 
sketch. The lath and the name in lead 
pencil is used as usual, but over the name 
is fastened a bit of wood, as shown in the 
engraving, to protect the marking from 
the weather. A thin strip of wood, a few 
small screws and a jackknife are all that are needed, and a dozen of 
such markers can be prepared in a few moments. 

















IMPROVED LABEL 





A Point in Feeding Orchards.—Orchard leaves fall to the ground, 
decompose, and restore their elements to the soil, thus reducing by 
one-half Prof Roberts’ estimate (see Jan 11 issue) of the plant food 
taken from the soil by an average orchard in 20 years—3207 worth 
per acre. Replying to this suggestion of a correspondent, Prof 
Roberts writes: To quote from Page 536, Bulletin No 103, ‘‘No 
attempt was made to include in the estimate the amount or value 
of the leaves which are blown into the fence corners or on to adjoin- 
ing fields, nor those which remain on the land.” The statement 
was made as to the plant food contained in the leaves. It will be 
noticed that in the experiment with nursery trees, it was assumed 
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from the conditions which are usually present that the leaves would 
remain on the land, but in orchards the conditions are widely differ- 
ent. If the trees hold their leaves as long as they should,—that is, 
if they are healthy,—most of them in the orchard districts about 
Lockport are blown entirely out of the orchard. Mr Jaquez, at the 
western New York horticultural meeting, stated emphatically that 
nearly all of the leaves in their orchards were blown away to other 
fields, or into the fence corners. In our orchards situated to the 
southeast of Cayuga lake, nearly all of the leaves are blown off the 
land, so, to quote from the bulletin, ‘‘the good judgment of the 
orchardist can make these estimates according to the exposure and 
local conditions, with a good degree of accuracy.” 





TO PREVENT THE PEACH ROT 


Rot is one of the worst enemies of early peaches, but it can be 
controlled by proper spraying, and at a cost of less than two cents 
per tree for each spraying. At the Delaware experiment station, 
five or six sprayings increased the yield three fold, and of this total 
yield the amount of sound fruit was increased from three to four 
fold, making a total increased yield of sound fruit at least ten fold 
on trees sprayed, at a cost of 10 or 12c per tree, compared to the 
unsprayed. The first application was made when the fruit buds 
began to swell; the second just before the fruit buds opened; the 
third when the petals had fallen; the fourth when the fruit was the 
size of peas; the fifth when the fruit began to color, and the sixth 
about two weeks later. It is doubtfnl if the two last sprayings are 
really necessary in most seasons. The best success followed the use 
of a weakened bordeaux mixture, made of six pounds bluestone or 
sulphate of copper and six pounds lime, to 45 gals of water. After 
the first and second sprayings, add three ounces paris green to this 
formula, as a protection against insects. Another equally good 
fungicide (but the paris green should not be used with it) is copper 
acetate eight ounces to 45 gals of water. There was twice as much 
rot with two sprayings as with four or six. Neither of these for- 
mulas will injure the foliage. 

It is important that two of the sprayings be done before the 
bloom opens. Five applications made and begun after the bloom 
was nearly shed were considerably less effective than when two 
were made before the bloom opened. Four applications made after 
fruit had set were less effective than two made before the bloom 
opened. When two applications were made, better results were 
obtained when one of these was applied before the buds opened, 
and again when the fruit was about one-half size, than when both 
were made before the bloom opened. 





Clod Crusher and Harrow.—A very convenient homemade imple- 
ment is shown, bottom up, in the accompanying illustration. It is 














made as follows: Bolt two 2x12 oak boards (a a) eight feet long to 
two 4x4 crosspieces (b). On the front edge bolt a 2x4 (c), placed 
d edgewise. This will 
— . provide a six-inch 
ae AA ot surface, which will 
a= 4 strike the clods and 
= : “ prevent them getting 
back on the crusher. 

To the back edge of the crusher bolt another 2x4 oak (d) flatwise, 
and bevel the upper edge. To the beveled surface bolt an old sickle 
bar. The guards will have slant enough to let trash escape, and 
yet will pulverize the ground almost as well as a disk harrow. The 
hooks for attaching the team can be made by a blacksmith. Use 
four horses, and let the driver ride on the crusher.—[W. B. Bolton, 
Washington Co, New York. 


Homemade Wire Stretcher.—I have been using a homemade wire 
stretcher, which may be of use to some one. One objection to the 
patent stretchers is the necessity of 
setting an extra post at the end, 
which is obviated in the one IF use, 
as the wire can be fastened up to the 
post on which it is stretched. The 
stretcher is simply a forked stick, as 
shown in the illustration, with a slot (a) in the end, in which the 
wire is inserted and tightened by twisting the stick.—[W. D. Rogers. 








Renovating Old Pear Trees.—The copper sulphate solution used 
for killing the various fungi vn our fruit trees will tend to keep the 
moss or lichens from growing, but the rough bark and lichens on 
the trunk can dono harm. Better spend the time in a little prun- 
ing, not too much, and thinning the fruit, and feed the trees liber- 
ally with bone meal and potash, rather than apply washes to kill 
the moss. Look out for borers also and dig out every one found. 
[Prof S. T. Maynard. 








































































(4] FARM AND APIARY 


THE APIARY IN FEBRUARY 
A. H. DUFF 

There is no other month during the entire year in which the 
apiarist is more eager to find out the condition of his bees, than 
February. If the weather will permit, some very important work 
can be done at this time. But it should be borne in mind that we 
can do the bees an irreparable damage by molesting or arousing 
them to activity when the weather is not suitable. During this 
month bees can enly be handled with safety on a day that is warm 
enough for them to fly freely, and it is much better, if possible, to 
allow them to have one or two good flights before making any ex- 
amination of them. By close observation when the bees are flying, 
it is an easy matter to detect diseased colonies. 

The greatest danger that we may apprehend now is dysentery. 
This may readily be discovered by the droppings from the bees 
being in liquid form, and in the worst cases the hives may be com- 
pletely daubed over with it. A healthy colony will not show this. 
Dysentery is caused by long confinement in cold weather, and es- 
pecially when bees are wintered in thin unprotected bives. Infe- 
rior honey has also much to do with it. Twoor three good cleansing 
flights during this month will cure most cases, but if the weather 
is such that this cannot be had, or partially so, then trouble is lia- 
ble to follow. If they are confined to the hive until they are forced 
to discharge their droppings inside of the hive and on their combs, 
they are past redemption and can only be left to their fate. 

But if the weather becomes warm enough to allow the bees a 
thorough flight, we can help them out of the difficulty by unpack- 
ing the hives and drying out the chaff cushions or packing of what- 
ever form, and making blocks of candy from pure granulated 
sugar, some two or three pounds to the colony, placing them on 
the frame directly over the cluster of bees, where they will have 
free access to it. Spread a cloth over all, and over this a heavy 
chaff cushion, or a packing of loose chaff to the depth of eight or 
ten inches. This will retain the warmth of the bees about the 
candy, and they will cluster around it and feed upon it exclusively. 
I find that there are no natural stores of honey that will keep bees 
in as healthy a condition during winter as this candy; and I have 
made it a practice, to a great extent, to use it on every colony re- 
gardless of their stores. Bees will consume but little of their own 
stores while the candy lasts, and four or five pounds will .carry 
them through the greater part of winter, when it can be renewed at 
any time it is warm enough for the bees to fly. : 

If bees are left out unprotected, it will pay well to make chaff 
hives and put the bees in them. It is not only in the dead of 
winter that we receive benefits from the chaff hive, but in spring- 
ing bees we perhaps receive the greatest benefit. When bees com- 
mence breeding to any extent in the spring, which they always do 
very early, the sudden changes of weather when in thin hives are 
very damaging to them, aud often much brood is thus lost and 
more stores are consumed. The thick walls of the chaff hive re- 
tain a more even temperature, and are a perfect protection to brood 
rearing and a saving of stores. February is a good time to note the 
wintering qualities of every colony and make a record of the same. 
Iam satisfied there are certain strains of bees that winter better 
than others, and in breeding for desirable qualities this is worthy of 
notice. 





fHE BEST METHOD OF USING FERTILIZERS 


Extensive tests to answer this question have been conducted by 
the New Jersey experiment station for several years. On corn, 
superphosphate and potash, singly or in combination, were most 
effective in increasing yield, the benefit of potash being particularly 
noticeable. Barnyard manure in six tests gave largest yield, but 
its cost, if based on market prices, rendered it less profitable than 
any of the fertilizers used. On light, sandy loam, nitrogen proved 
to be necessary. Oats on soil of medium fertility were benefited by 
a topdressing of phosphoric acid and nitrogen, the former increas- 
ing the weight per bushel wherever used. Both these elements 
proved to be the most useful on wheat and rye, these three grains 
appearing to require little potash upon these soils. 

The results with potatoes throughout the state confirm numer- 
ous tests in other sections. The complete chemical fertilizers, 
containing nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash, are more profita- 
ble than either minerals alone or stable manure. Muriate of potash 
gave the largest yield, but sulphate improved the quality, while 
nitrogen was especially useful only on soils of medium fertility, or 
where earliness of crop was important. With sweet potatoes, the 
best and cheapest crops are raised with chemicals alone, and the 
use of chemicals with manure is more satisfactory than stable 


manure alone, the latter having an unfavorable effect on shape and 
edible quality of tubers. 

In growing tomatoes for the early market, nitrate of soda wag 
superior to either barnyard manure or mineral fertilizers alone, and 
was but slightly less effective than complete fertilizers, while much 
cheaper. The best plan is to apply about 80 lbs of nitrate at time 
of setting the plants, and 80 lbs more three or four weeks later, 
Strawberries on soils well supplied with the mineral elements 
showed a large profit from a spring topdressing of nitrate of soda, 





SOWING CLOVER SEED 


THOMAS SHROYER, OHIO 


Having had much experience, as well as success, in the matter 
of sowing clover seed, I am frequently asked to give my plan of do- 
ing it. Many farmers believe that all depends on the time the seed is 
sown. This is a mistake, as all depends on the condition of the soil. 
Until recent years, farmers in southwestern Ohio sowed most of 
their seed very early—generally in February. There is nothing 
gained by early sowing, but much lost, as our farmers have learned 
to their sorrow. They are more than ever convinced of this fact 
since two years ago, when nearly all of the early-sown clover was 
killed by a late cold spell. I have practiced both early and late 
sowing for many years, and shall sow no more before March 10, 
preferring from that date up to the 25th. If during this period the 
conditions are right, I sow; if not, it is sown later. 

The condition that I require is, that the ground be slightly 
frozen, just enough to cause the surface to become rough or honey- 
combed. Seed sown on such a surface will naturally find the lowest 
places, will fall to the bottom of the cell-like crevices, and when a 
thaw comes, the seed is so deeply covered that none will grow until 
spring has really come. Quit sowing just as soon as it begins to 
thaw, as the seed will stick to the soil wherever it falls. Never sow 
on snow if you want an even stand; for, should the snow melt 
quickly or go off with a rain, much of the seed is carried to the low 
places, and there grows in great bunches. Never sow after a rain, 
when the surface is smooth and packed, as in the condition of the 
surface is the great secret of success. If I fail to get the proper 
conditions from freezing, I wait until early in April, when the wind 
and sun cause the ground to crack almost as much as from freez- 
ing. I have had good stands when sown in this way. 





A Caution as to Florida Soft Phosphate.—Two years ago our 
Florida fruit growers and truckers had great hopes that a cheap 
fertilizer had at last been found in the soft. phosphates, or so-called 
natural plant food, which began to be extensively mined in this 
state at that time; but we have all been greatly disappointed. I 
have never known an unprejudiced analysis that gave more than a 
fraction of 1 per cent of available phosphoric acid in this material. 
There is little proof that it is of any practical value as plant food, 
and this soft phosphate has few if any buyers here at $5 per ton, 
free on board cars. Your readers should be on their guard against 
buying soft phosphate or ground phosphate rock, untreated with 
acid, expecting to get satisfactory results. It has been fully tested 
in Florida and discarded. The success claimed for it in other sec- 
tions must be due to other causes than the available plant food it 
contains.—{George W. Hastings, Interlachen, Fla. 


Manuring for Beans and Peas.—If the soil is rich in readily avail- 
able nitrogen, the probability is that a crop of beans and peas would 
gather but little of that element from the air, but would use what 
was already at hand in the soil. If the soil is very poor in nitrogen, 
it may be expected that these plants will gather their supply largely 
from other sources than the combined nitrogen of the soil. In gen- 
eral it would appear to be rational to apply no nitrogenous fertili- 
zers to these crops, but to supply an abundance of both potash and 
phosphoric acid.—{E. H. Jenkins, Connecticut Experiment Station. 

Fertilizers for Peach Trees have been experimented with for 11 
years on a farm well adapted for fruit, located on the trap-rock soil 
of Somerset county, NJ. The experiment station concludes that it 
pays to manure peach orchards because it extends the profitable 
bearing period of the trees. Fertilizers or stable manure contain- 
ing all the eléments of plant food—nitrogen, phosphoric acid and 
potash—were more useful than any one or two of these elements. 
Chemical fertilizers proved more profitable than barnyard manure. 

The Catalogs of seedsmen, nurserymen and florists are of greater 
practical value this year than ever. No one knowsso much that he 
cannot learn more from these catalogs. Send to our advertisers at 
once for their catalogs, and plan for a good supply of vegetables, 
fruits and flowers both for home use and for market. 
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The canners’ convention at Chicago, last 
glooiny view of the prospects 
for old established canneries, and uttered a 
loud warning against putting up new _ factor- 
ies. We shall print in our next issue a report 
of their meeting. Meanwhile, we advise 
farmers and others who are thinking of start- 
ing canneries for fruits or vegetables to go 
In the west, many canneries are for 
sale at 25 to 50 per cent on But that 
section also has any ¢reameries for sale on 
Similar terms. In both ‘cases, the plants were 
supplied at exorbitant prices by shark outfit- 
ters who deluded the people with golden tales 
of fancy profits. The Connecticut creamery 
illustrated Feb 8 has made a because 
of prudence at start, good management and 
high farming. Profits in canning, as in the 
creamery business, are very close. 
amit 

The loss of chickens because of hawks, 
foxes and raccoons proves to be much larger 
than is usually suspected. We have received 
reports on this matter from quite a number 
of poulterers in the southern, middle and 
central states, most of whom say their neigh- 
bors all have similar the ordi- 
nary farm, where 50 to 100 chicks are raised 
annually, the loss from these causes varies 
from one-tenth to more than half of their 
hatch. In the majority of cases hawks are 
the most destructive because most difticult to 
protect against, but the fox and the ‘‘coon’’ 
seem to be increasing in numbers and dam- 
ages. The general tenor of these reports is 
for a bounty on hawks of 50c, foxes $2 and 
raccoons $5, or enough to stimulate efforts to 
reduce their numbers. Such a bounty may 
be offered by town, county or state, and can 
be obtained if those interested will push for 
it through their granges and other societies. 
The evil is certainly one of no small pro- 
portions, it affects many women and semi-in- 
valids who are not able to abate it, and will 
increase if something is not done to arrest it. 
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Another fraudulent competitor that robs 
both producer and consumer is shoddy. Last 
year over 20,000,000 lbs of it were imported 


(mostly free of duty), seven times as much as 
the year before. The shoddy mills in Ohio 
alone produce more shoddy than the whole 
State does of scoured fleece wool. This shod- 
dy is used to adulterate wool and cotton in 
the manufacture of fabrics, so that every 
Pound of it displaces a pound of wool or cot- 
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GEORGE T. POWELL, 


Director of agricultural education of the Com- 
mittee for Promotion of Agriculture for New 
York. Headquarters, 105 East 22d st, N Y city. 





ton. But the consumer who buys these fab- 
rics is ignorant of their character and pays an 
honest price for a bogus product. The evil has 
assumed alarming proportions, and the Ohio 
legislature is none too soon with its bill to 
compel the compesition of all fabrics to be 
stated on their labels, so that every purchas- 
er may know what he is buying, the law to 
be enforced by the state food commission. 
This bill is based upon justice, is in line with 
the pure-food laws, and should receive the 
enthusiastic support of all honest men. Oppo- 
sition comes only from those who are making 
immense profits through the fraud. They are 
not many, but doubtless they will exert a 
strong influence upon the legislature. We 
urge our Ohio readers to write at once their 
representatives and senators at Columbus de- 
manding support of the bill. Also write Re- 
presentative W. M. Gehman, chairman of the 
committee to which it has been referred. Do 
so immediately. The legislatures in other 
states would also take up this matter. 


cL 
The scare isin full bloom in New York, now 
that the state board of health has submitted 
its annual report, in which tuberculosis is 
painted in the darkest possible The 
board’s statements are being wofully distort- 
ed by the metropolitan press, which is dili- 
gently inculeating the idea that consump- 
tion lurks in every glass of milk! It ought to 
be a crime to circulate such lies. The board ot 
health takes the high contagion view whereas 
equally competent medical and veterinary ex- 
perts maintain that it is ordinarily impossible 
for consumption to be caused in humans by 
eating milk or meat from tuberculous 
The board favors half pay only for diseased 
cattle killed, and estimates on this basis that 
it will cost $1,000,000 to kill all the tubercu- 
lous stock in the state. The board cannot say, 
however, that after doing the job there is any 
assurance that the germ of the disease will be 
destroyed. Herds from which every animal 
was removed last year that reacted to tubercu- 
lin and in which every precaution against dis- 
pase has been taken, are being found in Mas- 
sachusetts that contain as many or more ani- 
mals that react now. The whole subject has 
been clearly stated in our recent series of elab- 
orate articles. It is a big question, not to 
be settled offhand. One of the best sugges- 
tions is from the New York state grange, that 
the matter be referred to our experiment sta- 
tions for further inquiry. Whatever legisla- 
tion is enacted must embrace full value to 
owner for stock killed and pay for loss of feed 
and product while in quarantine. Being un- 
like other diseases, ample warrant exists for 
such payment. AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST has 
already considered this problem so fully, that 
farmers should now be well informed andin a 
position to safeguard their interests. 
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Freight rates from the west‘are already be- 
ing cut by the railroads in the new trust. 
Milk shippers ought to get the benefit of this 
cut. Their case is still before the interstate 
commerce commission. 
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AN EFFORT TO HELP THE FARMER. 


A Significant Movement Started by the 
Wealthy [lien of New York. 


New York city is at last waking up to its 
responsibilities toward the farmers. A body of 


wealthy and public-spirited New York citi- 
zens had a special invesitgation made into 


the conditions of New York and Pennsylvania 
agriculture. The report submitted by George T. 
Powell has received deep consideration, and a 
permanent ‘‘Committee for Promotion of Ag- 
riculture for New York State’’ has been or- 
ganized under the directorship of ex-mayor 
Abram §. Hewitt as chairman, R. Fulton Cut- 
ting as director and William H. Tolman as 
secretary, together with W. V. Suydam, How- 
ard Townsend, Wm E. Dodge, Jacob Schiff, 
Geo T. Powell, Prof I. P. Roberts of Cornell, 
G. Howard Davison, Chas McNamee, Mrs 
Josephine Russell Lowell and Mrs Anna B. 
Comstock. This committee propose to rally 
to its support the wealth and publie spirit of 
the metropolis, uniting this influence with the 
best and most progressive element among the 
farmers, to create an influence that will attract 
people more to the soil and build up in time 
more general prosperity. It is not connected 
with any association whatever, either reli- 
gious, economic or political, but is in an en- 
tirely independent position, so that it can con- 
fine its work to the specific objects noted. 
These gentlemen believe that when the same 
careful business methods can be applied to 
farming that are applied to other industries, 
there will be a great improvement in agricul- 
ture, upon which general prosperity rests. 

The committee has adopted the plan of cam- 
paign outlined by Mr Powell,and put him in 
charge of it. The scheme is to hold in each 
agricultural township a school of several days’ 
duration, which shall supplement the ordinary 
farmers’ institute plan with the more accu- 
rate methods of university extension. The 
idea is to move froin town to town and thus 
in time reach every farmer in the state. It 
begins in Westchester county, under the aus- 
pices of the Bedford farmers’ club, * which 
has arranged for these schools early in March 
at Pleasantville, White Plains, Purdys, Brew- 
ster, Salem, Yorktown, Sing Sing and Mt 
Kisco. A practical farmer who is well edu- 
cated is to go through each town in advance 
of the meeting to ascertain its conditions, 
special industries, claracter of soils, etc, so 
that the lecturers at the schools may know not 
only the special topics in which the farmers 
are interested, but the peculiar conditions un- 
der which the farmers in a given locality 
have to labor. The Bedford farmers’ club 
has appointed committees which will make 
a school district canvass in advance of the 
meetings, visiting every farmer, thus inter- 
esting those who need this kind of help and 
instruction. The social and other interests of 
rural towns are also to be considered, along 
with the topics of special interest to farmers. 
The back districts are to be reached by gath- 
ering all the people together in their churches 
and schoolhouses and Sending lecturers to 
them. Each school will be from two to four 
days’ duration and will conclude by forming 
a permanent organization under the name of 
a reading or farmers’ club, to continue the 
work started by the school, the necessary 
lecturers and hints for further instruction and 
study being provided by the committee. 

It will be seen that no such thorough work 
was ever before attempted, yet it will be done 
by farmers for farmers. There will be no kid 
glove business about it. The lecturers, while 
highly educated and of scientific attainments, 
will so far as possible be practical and suc- 
cessful farmers or experts in their specialty, 
who will command the respect and confidence 
of the people. The co-operation of Cornell 
and other colleges, the state university, etc, 
has been obtained. The whole spirit of the 
movement is one of co-operation, of self-help— 
an effort to help farmers to help themselves. 
All who wish to aid this cause, or who wish 
meetings in their towns or who are in any 

yay interested, should communicate at once 
with Mr Powell at the above address. 
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Increasing Profits in Maple Sugar. 


The Vermont sugar makers’ ass’n has done 
much during the last two years to establish 
the trade in that state on the firmest kind of 
a footing. The purity and excellence of its 
goods were well portrayed in the splendid ex- 
hibit at the World’s fair in Chicago, and the 
association has adopted a guarantee purity 
label which is placed on the goods turned out 
by members of the association. The pure 
food laws of that commonwealth are also very 
closely detined with reference to maple sweets 
and provide adequate punishment for adulter- 
ation. The yield in all of the northern states 
depends to some extent on the condition of 
the weather during the ‘ good trees 
under favorable circumstances producing one 
pound of sugar. In most sugar states a con- 
siderable part of the sap is converted direct- 
ly into syrup which is either bottled or can- 
ned, there being a ready market outlet for all 
guaranteed unsophisticated goods. 

Sugar makers ought to realize more than 6 
to 8c per lb for the sugar during the period 
when it chiefly passes into second hands and 
50 to 75c per gal for the syrup. As pointed 
out earlier, there is everything to indicate a 
steady diminishing instead of increasing out- 
put of pure goods. One vitally important 
necessity is the making and execution of laws 
of some degree of uniformity which will make 
it next to impossible for conscienceless specu- 
lators to adulterate sugar and palm it off as 
pure goods. As followed in many states to- 
day, this permits the indefinite multiplication 
of a maple sugar crop, and what is equally as 
serious, diverts trade from the genuine arti- 
Innocent consumers, who are powerless 
to protect themselves, have the adulterated 
stuff foisted on them. Lacking, as it does, 
the merits of pure goods, consumption is les- 
sened and diverted into other channels. 

The product, furthermore, passes through 
the hands of too many middlemen, each one 
of whom very naturally takes toll, hence 
there is a wide margin between figures 
realized by producers and those paid by the 
consumers. <A start in the right direction 
has been made in the way of supplying <lirect 
the finer retail trade. This ought to be ex- 
tended materially. In some cities the finest 
groceries and retail marketmen have attrac- 
tive displays of pure sugar and syrup which 
are put up in small packages and meet ready 
favor on the part of consumers who can be 
assured of the purity of the goods. Were co- 
operation among producers more general in 
this direction, retailers supplied with goods 
direct and under a guaranty of purity, the 
demand would surely increase. A. fair profit 
may thus be enjoyed by the purveyor, better 
prices than in the past secured by the pro- 
ducer, and in the same line the consumer es- 
cape some of the heavy middlemen’s profits 
which serve to restrict the outlet for pure 
foods. 

Following are the wholesale prices per 
pound of maple sugar on the dates named at 
some of the leading centers of distribution: 

Feb 15 Sept l May I _Janl 
"96 "95 95 95 


season,”’ 


cle. 


Boston, 10 @l12c 8@B lec 6@8 gc 64,@8e 


New York, 11y@l2% ©8@9 809 614@7% 
Chicago, 10 @l2 6@8 6@84¢ 7 @ 
Records made by the Vt experiment sta- 
tion show that by June 1 about 75 per cent of 
the sugar available upon the market is sold, 
and 60 per cent of the syrup. Yet the so-call- 
ed season for eating sugar is so short, and the 
public is so suspicious of adulterated goods 
at other seasons, that it is a serious question 
whether it pays to hold for the later market. 


Danger to Our Foreign Trade in Meats. 


The prestige of American meats in foreign 
countries, notably England, can only be 
maintained through keeping up the quality to 
the highest standard of excellence. Cable 
and mail advices, month in and month out, 
teem with news of the most strenuous efforts 
on the part of other meat producing countries 
to wrest from us this trade. Nor can the im- 
portance of the inroads made within the past 
year or two be ignored. The United States 
continues the chief source of supply of western 
Europe, so far as meat products are concern- 
ed, but last vear’s business was in some di- 
rections very disappointing. Unfair restric- 
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tions governing American meats, the result of 
jealousy on the part of foreign agriculturists, 
have of course done much to hamper the 
business. But in addition, countries in the 
southern hemisphere are making themselves 
felt in the world’s markets in no uncertain 
manner. 

Argentina is annually expending hundreds 
of thousands of doliars for choice breeding 
animals, for the direct purpose of improving 
the quality of its herds and flocks, which in 
turn seek an outlet in the markets of western 
Europe. Shipments of live cattle from Argen- 
tina to England have increased more than 
five fold in the last two years, and of sheep 
nearly 15 fold, or from 22,000 head in °93, to 
308,000 in ‘95. Argentina now ranks second 
as an exporter of sheep to the United King- 
dom and is distanced in the cattle trade only 
by the United States and Canada. England, 
the greatest of all consuming markets, is 
closest to this country, and while her pur- 
chases of dressed meats continue gratifyingly 
large, our breeders and feeders must not 
forget that quality is an essential to retain 
the meats trade. 


When to Sell the Crop. 


Mr Fursman of El Paso, Ill, in considering 
the lessons of the past season ata recent insti- 
tute, took a most sensible view of when to 
sell the corn crop. Men in other lines of bus- 
iness carefully determine the cost of produc- 
ing their wares. To the cost is added interest 
on the investment and a fair profit. The total 
is the selling price of the article. Farmers 
ought to be equally businesslike and qo the 
same. When the cost of producing the crop is 
met and a fair profit realized, sell. By corre- 
spondence with practical farmers in this com- 
munity, he finds that an average of returns 
places the cost of raising an acre of corn and 
conveying it to the elevator at $11.98, item- 
ized as follows: 

Plowing, 
Pulverizing with disc, 
Harrowing before planting, 
Seed 15c, planting 24c, 
Harrowing after planting, 
Cultivating three times, 
Husking $1, shelling 65c, hauling 63c, 
Rent of land or investment, 
Profit, representing 15 per cent, 1.57 

This computation was made where the av- 
erage yield is about 40 bu per acre. To equal 
the total cost the corn would have to be sold 
for 30c per bushel. When the market price 
reaches that figure, Mr Fursman think it is 
advisable to sell. The average yield per acre 
in Illinois is 32 bu. If the cost of production 
is the same all over the state, the selling price 
would be 36 to 38c. If a greater sum than the 
cost of production and a fair profit is asked, it 
is reasonable to expect the demand will fall 
off and values shrink. Last season corn was 
at one time worth 48 to 50c. Many farmers 
would not sell, thinking the price would go 
higher. As a result other grains were substi- 
tuted for corn, and the man who refused 50c 
was compelled to take 25c or less. One year 
with another, the following of Mr Fursman’s 
plan will give satisfactory results, whether 
in the central west or elsewhere. 


a 

Peninsula Tomato Prices Next Season—Stocks 
of canned tomatoes are quite small compared 
with holdings a year ago, according to testi- 
mony brought out at the annual meeting of 
the Peninsula canned goods ass’n recently 
held at Dover, Del. In view of the depres- 
sion in the business much of the past season, 
it was deemed advisable to act very conserva- 
tively in this year’s work. No plans have 
been made known regarding probable con- 
tract prices with farmers. In order to avoid 
the burden of exorbitant insurance rates, the 
packers propose to organize a mutual in- 
surance company among themselves. The 
officers for the coming year include James 
Wallace, Cambridge, Md, pres, re-elected; 
H. P. Cannoz, Bridgeville, Del, V P; C. M. 
Dashiell, Princess Anne, Md, sec and treas, 
re-elected. 


Gold and Silver Since 1873—The world’s 
production of these precious metals each year 
since 1873, is shown in the first two columns 
of the table below, in round millions of 
onnces. The commercial or gold value of the 
total gold product each year is stated in round 
millions of dollars in the column headed G; 


the column headed S gives the commercial] 
value of silver and the column headed 6 
gives the coining value of this silver. Then 
follow columns giving the highest (H), low- 
est (L) and average values of the bullion in g 
silver dollar. The last column shows the 
number of grains of pure silver that one dol. 
lar would buy at the average price each year, 
The table is condensed from the U S_ mint 
reports; minor fractions omitted: 

Gold Silver Values, millions Bullion value A dol. 
millions of dollars of a dollar lar 
ounces G Ss } H L Av buys 

$1.02 8.98 81.00 
1.01 7 (99 
98 96 
99 an 89 
49 es 93 
ott 89 
91 83 87 
0 
.90 


mice 


cates 


105 
110 
123 
11g 
131 
147 
IT) s«130 
181 107 


2527 2151 
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Freight Classification of Barreled Fruits— 
Commission merchants at the national league 
convention at St Louis in Jan laid considera- 
ble stress upon unjust discrimination here. It 
was shown, for example, that on many roads 
pears are made to pay a much higher rate per 
100 lbs than apples. It was pointed out by 
Delegate S. S. Darmon of Philadelphia, that 
conditions are now materially different from 
those of 10 and 20 Then pears 
brought relatively high prices, but now a bar- 
rel of this fruit is often worth no more than a 
barrel of apples, and if lost in transit, causes 
no greater expense to the transportation com- 
pany in replacing it. Further light of same 
character was afforded by the testimony of a 
Buffalo merchant who reported a freight rate 
from a given point in York state to that city 
10c per 100 lbs on apples, while it is 21c, or 
more than double, on pears. The organiza- 
tion will endeavor to secure equable classifi- 
cation. 


years ago. 


The Foreign Market for Eggs isn’t of much 
interest to the U S because it imports eggs. 
Meanwhile, exports are next to nothing, 
there being no surplus seeking for a foreign 
outlet. Scattering parcels of American eggs 
filter into British Columbia, Venezuela, Ber- 
muda and Mexico, the aggregate value being 
scarcely worth considering. Eggs to the 
number of 127,223,000 doz were bought by 
English importers last year, an increase over 
the two preceding years. The average price 
paid was 15.1c, the business representing over 
$19,000,000. The U S had no share in this 
trade, while Canada found a market there for 
over 4,000,000 doz. Germany furnished the 
U K with more than any other one country, 
France, Belgium and Russia following in the 
order named. 


Butter for England—The flurry of interest in 
the export trade last fall has largely disap- 
peared, the U K purchasing but 434 ecwts in 
Dec, against 27,668 in Nov, 16,094 in Oct and 
3365 cwts in Sept. The gratifying thing about 
it all, however, is the fact that the year, with 
total exports to the U K of 66,932 ewts, shows a 
substantial gain over ’94 when scant 30,000 
and ’93 23,000 cwts went abroad. These fig- 
ures look small compared with total imports 
of butter into the U K in ’95 of 2,826,000 cwts 
of which Denmark furnished 1,163,000, France 
455,000, Sweden 311,000 and the Australian 
colonies 313,000 cwts. 


Canada’s Cheese Trade—With England, this 
shows a small but steady increase during the 
last three years, purchases of Canadian cheese 
in the U K during ’95 amounting to 1,150,000 
cwts (112 lbs ea) compared with 1,142,000 in 
94 and 1,047,000 in ’93. Cheese purchases in 
the U S last year 500,400 ewts against 672,000 
in ’94. 


Beeswax Is Getting So Scarce that the pure 
article is being taken at 35c wholesale. Elec- 
trotypers and others who are large consumers 
say that it is almost impossible to get the 
pure article. A newly discovered wax called 
ozokenite is coming into use in its place. 
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Salisbury’s Surrender, 





Salisbury is not England. 
message of last summer upon the 
question was acce pted as the 
Britain, and the American temper burst into 
flame at what seemed to be the overbearing 
spirit of England. But President Cleveland’s 
reply and the instantaneous response of con- 
gress in backing him up awoke the real Eng- 
land, which is sensible and fair, and for 
peace, every time. Therefore we behold the 
prime minister who afew months ago was so 
bold, arising in the new parliament to speak 
in this strain: ‘‘Considering the position of 
Venezuela in the Carribean sea, it was no 
more unnatural that the United States should 
take an interest in Venezuela than that we 
[England] should feel an interest in Holland 
and Belgium, and from that point of view I 
trust the negotiations will continue.’’ And his 
noble lordship had previously been pleased to 
observe, too, that he ‘‘did not think that the 
invoking of the Monroe doctrine was, contro- 
quite unnecessary for the United 
States.’’ Queen Victoria in her speech to par- 
liament said with rezard to Venezuela: ‘‘I 
have expressed my sympathy with the desire 
to come to an equitable arrangement, and I 
trust that further negotiations will lead to a 
satisfactory settlement.’’ 

Accordingly England is co-operating hearti- 
ly with our commission in trying to ascertain 
the facts concerning the boundary, and the 
danger of war from this episode is past. Salis- 
bury’s complete surrender means that he 
heard the voice of his country—the people, not 
the aristocracy—and that is for peace. 


His arrogant 
Venezuelan 
voice of Great 


versially, 


————— 

Discovery of the North Pole.—Word comes 
from the British consul at Archangel, on the 
northeastern coast of Siberia, that the Norwe- 
gian explorer, Dr Nansen, has discovered the 
north pole. The same story came recently 
from the northwestern corner of Siberia, and 
it is possible that messengers from Nansen 
have reached these two points. Dr Nansen 
sailed in the ship Fram in June, 1893, for the 
region north of Siberia, to proceed upon the 
theory that the drifting ice would carry him 
gradually to the pole, in which direction the 
drift carried the wrecked exploring vessel 
Jeannette some years ago. 


Gladstone to the Rescue.—Rumors coine from 
London that the venerable Gladstone hears the 
“conscience of England’’ calling to him to 
take the lead once more in behalf of the suf- 
fering Armenians and the good name of Eng- 
land, and that he may re-enter parliament for 
this sole purpose. England’s infamy at the 
present moment is, in Mr Gladstone’s opin- 
ion, the blackest stain on the record of the 
British empire. 





Politics.—Senator Quay of Pennsylvania 
announces himself a candidate for president, 
and the Pennsylvania republican delegation 
is solid for him. It is said in Washington 
that his object is to throw his strength in the 
convention for Senator Allison of Iowa. 
New York will vote in the convention for 
Morton, Pennsylvania for Quay, Illinois for 
Cullom and Ohio for McKinley, taking the 
States in the order of population. Iowa is 
for Allison, Minnesota for Davis, Kentucky 
for Gov Bradley. The New England vote is 
expected to go unanimously, or nearly so, for 
teed. Indiana will divide its favors princi- 
pally between McKinley and Allison, so it is 
said, while Michigan seems to be favorable 


to McKinley, although Reed has some 
Strength there. 
Congressman Hall of Missouri made some- 


thing of a sensation by announcing his aban- 
donment of the free silver coinage party and 





declaring that he knew of eight silver sena- 
tors who talk and vote free coinage publicly 
while admitting in private that it would 
bankrupt the country. 





A Blow at Vice.—That there is a limit 
which newspaper publishers cannot pass in 
the parading of nastiness and obscenity is in- 
dicated by the conviction of Joseph R. Dun- 
lop, proprietor of the Daily Dispatch, of Chi- 
cago, for circulating through the mails inde- 
cent matter contained in the daily issues of 
his newspaper. Dunlop has been sentenced 
to pay a fine of $2000 and to imprisonment 


for two years. The case has been appealed, 
but Judge Grosscup says he would like to 


have the supreme court pass upon it. 





Gen Weyler’s Plans.—The Spanish 
Weyler, now in command in Cuba, 


general, 
continues 


to talk, telling what he is going to do, but 
= the near ap- 
proach of the 

rainy season 

With its attend- 

ant fevers and 

other obstruc- 

tions may 

change his pro- 

gram. The 

Spanish forces 


are to be concen- 
trated and the 
residents of the 
rural districts 
are expected to 
emigrate to the 
cities and towns, 
where they will 
be safer and 
perhaps more readily available to the Spanish 
army. Havana has been fortified. The Span- 
ish government through its consul at Philadel- 
phia intimates that the United States must 
not assist the insurgents by permitting the 
shipment of munitions to Cuba, else we 
shall be held liable under international law 
for the consequences. The accompanying 
portrait is a likeness of Gen Weyler. 





Bogus Bids for Bonds.—Next time the gov- 
ernment makes a loan it will have to require 
a check or deposit from bidders as a guaranty 
of good faith and financial standing, or be 
overwhelmed with bogus bids. It is said that 
a New York office boy bid for $150,000 of thé 
bonds at a price to be accepted, and sold out 
his rights for $6000. There were undoubtedly 
nnmerous instances of this sort. 


Echoes from Washington.—Maine points 
with pride to her prominence in congress. 
Mr Reed is speaker of the house, and Senator 
Frye of that state has been elected 
dent pro tem of the senate 

Secretary Morton was attacked in the house, 
for his refusal to continue the distribution of 
seeds, by Messrs Moses and Livingston of 
Georgia, Boatner of Louisiana and Ray of 
New York. 

The senate gave Secretary Morton a slap 
by passing a bill providing for the purchase 
and distribution of seeds on the old plan. 

The defeat of the senate’s free coinage sub- 
stitute for the bond bill, in the house, by a 
vote of 215 to 80, was a severe one. Represent- 
ative Dingley of Maine, who led the opposi- 
tion to this measure, is Speaker Reed’s 
spokesman and the overwhelming nature of 
the vote is attributed to Reed’s influence. 

Representative William H. Crain of Texas 
died suddenly of pneumonia. 

Our seacoast needs $7,000,000 
fenses constructed in the next 17 


presi- 


worth of de- 
months, ac- 


cording to a senate committee which has in- 
vestigated. 
Congress has appropriated $75,000 to pay 


the joint expenses of a commission to survey 
the boundary line between Alaska and British 
America. 

The Utah members of the house and senate 


have introduced bills anrexing to the new 
state all that portion of Arizona lying north 


of the Colorado river, and most of the eastern 
boundary of Utah. Arizona, however, is 
anxious for statehood. 

The report of the special commission to in- 
vestigate the Nicaragua canal project rather 
throws cold water on that enterprise. It 
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states that the great waterway cannot be con- 
structed for less than $133,472,893, or about 
$64,000,000 in excess of the estimates of the 


company holding the charter for the canal. 
The commissioners, however, do not wish “ 


these figures to be accepted as final. On the 
contrary, they maintain that 18 months of 
work at an expense of at least $350,000 will 
be required to secure the data necessary for 
the formation of a definite canal project. 


No Bullying ‘‘Uncle Paul.”—Uncle Paul Krue- 
ger, president of the Transvaal or Boer repub- 
lic, gave Salisbury and Chamberlain some 
plain, fearless talk concerning Salisbury’s ar- 
rogant references to the republic as a colonial 
dependency and Chamberlain’s rash expres- 
sions, which were calculated to incite the 
mining class to fresh revolt and _ further 
strain the relations of the republic with Great 
Britain. Cecil Rhodes of Cape Colony went to 
England and came to an understanding with 
the government, but ‘‘Uncle Paul’’ declined 
an invitation to go. 

The Boer resentment over Secretary Cham- 
berlain’s interference in behalf of the Uitland- 
ers, and the summoning of President Kruger 
to England, is so great that England as a pre- 
caution is thinking of sending an army corps 
to the vicinity of the Transvaal. 


These United States.—A state election is to 
be held soon in Louisiana to decide whether 
a suffrage amendment to the constitution 
shall be adopted. This amendment proposes 
to limit the right to vote to those who can 
read or who own real or personal property to 
the value of $200, and also empowers the leg- 
islature elected in April ‘‘to modify, change 
or amend”’ this amendment in any way that 
a two-thirds majority of each house, with the 
approval of the governor, may decide, and it 
further provides that ‘‘such modifications, 
changes or amendments when so adopted 
shall become a part of the constitution with- 
out submission to the popular vote.’ In 
other words, the voters are asked to adopt an 
amendment which the legislature may set 
aside. 

Bartholomew Shea was executed by elec- 
tricity at the Dannemora (N Y) prison for the 
murder of Robert Ross at the polis in Troy, 
N Y, in 1894. He asserted his innocence to 
the last, as so many murderers do. 


Men and Women.—Abraham Lincoln is 
about to be canonized as a saint by the Ro- 
man Catholic church, if we may believe Rev 
Dr Charles H. Eaton of New York city. 

Chicago is talking of erecting a monument 
in memory of Dr G. F. Root, who by his 
popular song contributed to the moral forces 
that made possible and assured the victorious 
results of the war. 

The jail officials of San Bernardino, Cal, 
are positive they have, as a member of the 
chain gang, the eccentric healer, Francis 
Schlatter. To the sheriff he stated that he 
was doing penance, and had ridden across 
the Yuma desert on a mule. 

Mrs E. K. Nicholson, widely known by her 
nom de plume of Pearl Rivers, owner of the 
New Orleans Picayune, is dead. Her husband, 
George Nicholson, the business manager, 
died last week, a few days previous to her. 

Marshall Field, Chicago’s merchant prince, 
says the standard of business morality in this 
country is perceptibly lower than it was five 
years ago and steadily sinking. If this he 
true, the future of our nation is far from 
bright. 





Our Canadian Cousins.—The measure pro- 
posed by the Dominion cabinet for remedy- 
ing the grievances of the Roman Cath- 
olics in Manitoba is a compromise. It 
provides, briefly, for separate (Catholic) 
schools where the Roman Catholics are 
sufficiently numerous to support them by 
paying their taxes for this purpose, but no 
Roman Catholic is to be taxed for the sepa- 
rate school if he declares to the municipal au- 
thorities his desire that his tax shall go to the 
public school. The bill further provides for 
the appointment of a separate (Roman Catho- 
lic) board of education, superintendent of 
schools and local school inspectors. If the 
provincial government refuses or neglects to 
make these appointments, the Dominion gov- 
ernment is to make them. 
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ADVANCING TENDENCIES HESITANT. 


Turspay Eveninea, Feb 18, 1896. 

Farmers’ deliveries in the great grain pro- 
ducing belt are liberal, with the exception of 
winter wheat, and the markets rather unset- 
tled. Exports of wheat and flour continue a 
little under 3,000,000 bu weekly, cable advices 
of the market situation abroad have been de- 
void of special news, and advancing tenden- 
cies are halting. Corn exports since Jan 1 
are fourfold those of corresponding period a 
year ago, yet the enormous proportions of the 
home crop prevent special advance. Hogs 
continue to sell well above 4c at leading west- 
ern packing centers, with a fairly good in- 
yuiry on eastern account, cattle and sheep are 
in ample supply, and the more desirable 
grades of horses doing a little better now that 
spring is near at hand. Fruits and vegeta- 
bles are quiet, old potatoes about as low as 
ever, with some demand for seed stock on 
the part of southern buyers. Dairy products 
are quiet, butter recovering feebly. Revised 


prices holding good to-night follow: 


EE 


THE GRAIN TRADE, 


}ANUARY BREADSTUFF EXPORTS WITH COMPAR’SONS. 
{Last three figures 000's omitted.) 
~Month of January. —7 mos to Jan 3l~ 
1R46 1895 1896 1895 


38,556 
24.389 


63.2¢ 


Wheat, bu, 6,456 
total value, 
ay value, 
Wheat flour, bbls, 
total value, 
Corn, bu, 
total value, 
av value, 
Cornmeal, bbls, 
total value, 
Oats, bu, 
total value, 
av value, 
Oatmeal, tbs, 
total value, 
Barley, bu, 
total value, 
lotal, 
WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS AND 
POINTS, 
Clover 


LATES'! 
SEEDS, STANDARD GRADES, AT DIFFERENT 
spot Wheat Corn Oats Tim 


Cash ot 


Chicago, 19%e 


Minneapolis, 

San Francisco, 

Londo. 
*Prices per cental. Other prices per bu. 

IN THE U 8 AND CANADA. 
One year aco 
80,741 04M 
12,652,000 

6.943.000 


STOCKS OF GRAIN 
This week 
Wheat, bu, 65.926,000 
Corn, 11,960,000 
Dats, 6,956,000 

PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY 

No 2 grades. Wheat Cor Oats 

May, 653,¢ ec 2lye 


July, 6544 31 2i%% 


PUBLIC 
Last week 
66,119,000 
12,174,000 
6,541,000 


At Chicago, the wheat market continues with- 
out decided tendencies in either direction, but has 
many elements of strength. Liverpool cables 
came in surprisingly firm Monday of this week, 
but the decrease in the visible supply was dis- 
appointingly small preventing advance. 
have gradually worked down about se from the 
top, but with many intermediate rallies. The for- 
eign situation so far as stocks and demand go 
continues strong, but some bearish features have 
developed. As was foreshadowed in this column 
two weeks since the shipments from Argentine are 
how assuming large proportions, but are still run- 
ning behind last year. The first half of Feb they 
amounted to 1,440,000 bu against nearly 2,000,000 in 
°95. Our exports continue large, but the trade is 
now inclined to pay more attention to the heavy 
northwestern receipts. The recent snow storm 
relieved present apprehension of possible dam- 
age to the growing crop. The legitimate features, 
however, are by no means all bearish. The 
Chicago Trade Bulletin reports world’s available 
supply decreased 21,965,000 bu against a decrease 
of only 4,479,000 in the same month last year. 
The demand for milling purposes is again taking 
considerable quantities of wheat from domestic 
pubiic stocks, while the world’s shipments to 
Europe continue to fall below the estimated 
weekly requirements, indicating further inroads 
upon the already depleted European visible sup- 
ply. These are features which are permanent in 
character and may at any time reassert their in- 
fluence as dominating market features May 
delivery worked down to 64%¢ last week, subse- 
quently recovering fairly and this week opens un- 
settled, with news lacking in special feature of 
enough importance to cause material price depar- 
ture. No 3 spring wheat by sample 58ia4e p bu. 

Corn rather inactive and narrow but shows 


Prices 


THE LATEST MARKETS 





evidence ot going more on its own merits and less 
in sympathy with wheat. May delivery holds 
close around 30c, generally showing prompt re- 
covery whenever forced below that point. Bright 
clear weather early last week influenced soine 
selling on the theory of better roads and a freer 
movement from farmers, but a return of storms 
changed the feeling to one of a little more 
strength. Exports continue on a large seale, while 
local receipts are running about double last year. 
The cash demand by sample rules fairly good but 
offerings only moderate and prices slightly lower 
in sympathy with the speculative trade. No3 
and No 3 yellow by sample 26}@27}c. 

Oats generally weaker with trade only moderate 
and selling pressure sufficient to keep prices down 
though a little reaction is apparent. May deliv- 
ery is holding arounu 21c, with local operators in- 
clined to sell upon any show of strength. Cash 
trade fair with ample offerings for the demand. 
Receipts running well ahead of last year. No 3 by 
sample 18}@20¢c P bu. 

Market for timothy seed unsettled 
slow. Receipts fair and shipments liberal, both 
larger than last year. Offerings by sample plenti- 
ful, and taken as indicating a good supply still in 
the country. Sales on basis of 8&3 8@3 90 P ctl 
for prime. Ciover offered sparingly and owing 
to a moderate shipping demand market firm in 
tone with prime seed about 7 50 ® ctl. 

The unsatisfactory export outlet for cloverseed 
euts. During Dee only 540,000 ths were sent 
abroad, compared with 4,405,000 Ibs a year earlier, 
Exports for 12 months were limitedeto 12,412,000 tbs 
against 26,479,000 Ibs in *94, a loss of more than 
half. Timothy exports show a small and unim- 
portant gain at 7,121,000 Ibs for the year. 

At Toledo, wheat rather quiet with less than 
the recent show of strength. Operations for the 
time being ignore the statistical position, influenc- 
ed to some extent by reports of a dull flour trade 
and continuance. of large spmng wheat receipts 
in the northwest. Latest cable have 
afforded little support. Cash market quiet around 
73he, May T4ic, July,new crop delivery, 704c, Coarse 
grains narrow and nearly steady with May corn 
around 30}3¢, May oats 22}¢. Cloverseed rather 
dull but moderately firm in tone under light offer- 


ings with cash prime about $4 55 p bu. 


and rather 


advices 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 
Comparative Prices on Best Offerings. 
Hiows Sheep 
Chicago. B® 100 lbs, #425 23 75 
New York 5 480 400 
Buffalo 4 60 400 
Kansas City, f 400 350 
Pittsburg, x9 4 65 330 
EXPORTS OF PROVISIONS FOR PERIODS NAMED. 
(Last three figures 000’s omitted. 
—Mouth of January~ 7 mos to Jan 31. 
1896 1845 1896 1895 
Butter, Tbs, 356 12.679 

total value, R275 63 

av value, ze 17.7¢ 15.7¢ 
Cheese, tbs, 1,969 

total value, 

av value, 9c ic 8.3¢ 
Beef, fresh, fds, 17,690 105,909 

total value, #1,489 

av value, S.4e 
Beef, canned, tbs, 10.062 

total value, 
Beef, salted, ths, 
total value, 
Tallow, tbs, 
Bacon, tbs, 
Haims, ths, 
Pork, ths, 
Lard, fbs, 
total value, 
av value, 
Oleo oil, ths, 

total value, 
Oleomargarine, Tbs, 

total value, 

Total, 

At Chicago, the cattle market moves along from 
day to day in a quiet manner, last week's early 
decline being followed by a tair recovery, and the 
trade without unusual feature at the opening of 
this week. Receipts Monday at only 14,000 brought 
5@10¢ advance. Supplies coming forward are just 
about as liberal as can be absorbed. The foreign 
markets are in fairly good shape, and as noted 
in another paragraph, exports of live cattle this 
winter are encouraging. On the other hand is 
the policy of the big dressed beef concerns to buy 
freely only when weakness pervades the market 
for live cattle. Hence a decreased supply for two 
or three days, and accompanying signs of firm- 
ness, result in little permanent good, as the pack- 
ers stand aloof owing to the fact that their cool- 
ers are amply stocked. It will thus be seen that 
it will be necessary for receipts to run short for a 
much greater time than a day or two to effect 
much change. It requires quality to com- 
mand over $4, and while occasional droves sell 
at 450 or possibly better, transactions in really 
good corn-fed cattle are largely at 3 65@4 25. The 
cheaper grades are in relatively better demand, 
with a steady inquiry for stockeis and feeders, 
while butchers’ stock is selling at fairly satis- 


269.606 
68,063 
46,667 

309,522 


13,712 


42 
$16,354 


good 


factory figures, all things considered. Revised 
prices follow: 

Ch to ex ship’ng steers, 4 60@4 75 
Good to ch do, 425 44 
Fair to good do, OO 
Com to med do, ‘ 5 
Butchers’ steers, 

Stockers, 

The expore trade in live cattle for Jan was de- 
cidedly better than the Dec business, the figures 
being respectively 33,584 and 29,331 head. Jan ex- 
ports were 50 per cent greater than those of a 
year ago. Average monthly exports in °9% were 
22,670, and in ’94 32,500, hence the Jan, °96, ship- 
ments are ahead of any monthly average for two 
years. 

Hog prices change little from day to day, pack- 
ers continuing bearish in their actions, but there 
is a good shipping deinand on eastern account, and 
this offers material support to an otherwise weak 
market. Prime light hogs are selling especially 
well, while ordinary heavy packing weights* 
are rather neglected. Sales during the past 
week have been chiefly at 3 95@4 52, with 
best droves 42544 30, and the market this week 
opening a shade easier. Prime heavy hogs 
4 10@4 20, coarse 385@405, assorted light and 
choice medium heavy 4 20.@4 25. 

Sheep are doing fairly well 
are very large. Last week -receipts 
ing 67,000 head showed an increase of 
and included a good many droves which had been 
earefully fattened on grain for late winter mar- 
kets, and there is some heaviness at the opening of 
the present week. Lambs relatively easier. Good 
to choice natives $3 154@3 40, prime heavy wethers 
3 50@3 75, fed yearlings 3754415, fair to choice 
lambs 3 75@4 65, stock sheep 2 5043. 

At Pittsburg, cattic 
with the slight advance of last 
well sustained, This in the face of 
ceipts, Monday bringing in 60 cars against 45 Mon- 
day of last week. Most classes of buyers well re- 
presented and transactions at prices substantially 
as follows: 

ra. 144) to 1600 Lbs, oh mm to good fat bulls, KGS 50 


Feeders, 

Cows, 

Heifers, 

Bulls, 

Texas steers, fed, 
Veal calves, 


although offerings 
approximat- 


some YOU0, 


market rules 
week 


fairly active 
measurably 


increased re- 


‘) 
425 

1400 

ugh, half-fuat, , 
Com to good fat oxen, 15 06 4000 


The hog supply much as recently with 30 cars 
Monday of this week, and 
part of both Pitt 
the east. General steadiness prevails at the open- 
With good to prime medium 
t 45a 


demand fair on the 
burg butchers and shippers to 
ing of this week, 
weights $4 5504 65, 
4 60, heavy hogs 4404@455, rough lots 3 75a@4. 
in plentiful supply considering the 
the demand, with 30 double deck 
of this week against 40 a week ago. Tra 
ai practically late last week's prices, on the 
of 3 50@3 80 for prime wetlers, 95@110 tbs, and 2 75 
5 for fair mixed droyes, 70 to 80 Ibs. Poor to 

choice lambs 3a@4 00 

No more free telegraphic 
the market is the new rule 
by the Pittsburg live stock exchange. 
that no members of tie send or cause 
to be sent afree telegram quoting the condition 
of the live stock market. This is not to be 


common to best vorkers 


characte. 
Monday 


hsactions 


loads 


basis 


hanges in 


lV adopted 


advices of 
ubisinima 
Phis provides 


P 1 
ass noSihail 


constru- 
ed, however, as preventing a member of the a 
from prepaying a t 
sale of stock made same day 
This action is in line with that of live stock ex- 


ss" 
legram reporting a bonafide 
x } 


the telegram is sent, 


changes in other important centers and is taken 
on the recommendation and request of the nation- 


BUSINESS NOTICES, 


For relieving THROAT DISEASES AND COUGHS, 


use ** Brown's Bronchial Troches.”’ 


It is both saving and handy to do one’s own re- 
palring at home, and in these hard times it pays 
to be saving. Send your address to Oatman Bros, 
Box A, Medina, Oliio, and ask for free catalog de- 
scribing their repair outfits. They are offering 4 
complete kit for both cobbling and soldering 
either combined or separate. at bargain prices. 
Full instructions enabling all to do their own re 
pairing. You can’t afford to miss it, so write them 
at once. 


Break Up the Clods.—Every clod of earth on 
the fields is a nugyet of gold, speak, which 
contains within it equivalent elements of value. 
But as the gold of the nugget is only procured by 
crushing and separating the rock, so the gold of 
the clod is only procured by crushing and dissolv- 
ing it by the rains and air, so that the ecrop can 
separate the valuable plant food (the farmer’s 
gold) from it. How to crush these elods and re- 
lease the rich plant food in them, is the question 
for the farmer. We can tell him how; viz: by 
using a perfect implement, such as the Acme 
pulverizing harrow, clod erusher and leveler, 
which has been used by thousands of farmers 
without one case of disappointment or dissatisfac- 
tion. It erushes the clods better than a roller; 
tears them to small particles,and forms them into 
compact yet mellow soil, better than any other 
harrow or all others combined, and does all this 
at one operation. See advertisement on another 
page. 


so to 











al livestock ass’n. The new order went into effect 
Monday of this week. 

At Buffalo, the 125 cars cattle on sale Monday 
of this week found fairly good outlet and the 
market ruled substantially steady. It requires 
especially good steers to command better than 
$4 25a4 50, with 470 the top, and many transac- 
tions at 4 and under, these figures securing really 
good butchers’ cattle. Cows and bulls and under 
grades generally at prices about as reported a 
week ago. Hog receipts a little larger, this week 
opening with 100 cars on sale. Price range natrow 
with sales chiefly at 450@460 for good mixed 
droves, corn-fed yorkers meeting moderate dis- 
position Ww hen attractive and rough heavy pack- 
ing weights held down by buyers. Too many 
sheep coming in to permit strength,Monday’s sup- 
ply numbering 150 cars. Market generally steady, 
with good fat butcher’s weights 3 50@3 75, and up 
to 4 for extra wethers suitable for the foreign 
trade. Poor to common mixed droves 2 25@2 75. 
Lambs 10@20e lower than last week, with good 
to extra 4 20@4 80. 

At New York, desirable cattle steady to firm 
under only moderate offerings and a fair inquiry 
on the part of both local butchers and exporters. 
Last week’s shipments on foreign account includ- 
ed 2623 cattle and 11,140 quarters beef. Foreign 
markets are a little more encouraging. Well- 
fiiished heavy steers $4 10@4 50, choice to extra at 
a premium, ordinary 3650@4, oxen 2 75@3 25. 
Poor to fair cows 1 50@2 50, veal calves firm at 6@ 
9¢ for common to extra, heavy fed calves 3 50@4, 
country dressed veals 7@1llc P th. Hogs firm in 
tone with good to best droves 4 50@4 85. Sheep 
substantially unchanged with offerings ample. 
Good to prime 3 50@4, with extra up to 4 50, poor 
lots 2 0a@3 25, ordinary to choice lambs 4 25@5 35. 

At Boston, good to choice milch cows $38@50 
ea, fancy at a premium, poor lots 20@35, two-year- 
old steers 12@22 ea, three-year-olds 20@32. 

At London, American steers firm at 9@10ec P 
ib, best dressed weight, sheep 4c higher at 10@11}c. 
Retrigerator beef 7@8e ®P tb. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALK PRICES AT OTHER OITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, potatoes dull and 
heavy, all kinds selling at 50@65c p bbl, onions 
$1 50, cabbage 3@3 50 P 100, pea beans 1 70@175 P 
bu, medium 1 60@1 65, apples 2@2 50 P bbl. Poul- 
try quiet. Chickens 10@1le P tbl w, 11@12c dw, 
turkeys 12@13c 1 w, 14@15e d w, ducks 10@11c¢c 1 w, 
liuize dw, geese 9a10c lw, 10@11le d w, fresh 
eggs 20a2le p dz, cold storage 15@16c. Best beef 
steers 64a74¢ P Ib, mixed 5@6c, veal calves 6@7e, 
hogs 4aijc, sheep 5a6c, milch cows 38@42 ea, tal- 
low 5a54¢ P Ib. Loose hay 15@16 50 P ton, baled 
15a16, clover 14@15, oat straw 8@9, rye 12 50@14 50, 
bran 13@14, cottonseed meal 18@18 50, middlings 
16 50 «17 50, corn 39@41¢e P bu, oats 27@29e. 





At Syracuse, Hebron potatoes 15@20e Pp bu, 
onions 20@25¢e, turnips 20@25c, beets 25430¢, carrots 
ase, parsnips 40@50c, celery 25@30c p dz, 
radishes 25@30c, mushrooms 60c P Ib, spinach 40@ 
dic P bu, squash 75ca@$1 P 100 Ibs, honey 9a12ke Pp 
tb, cabbage 2@24e. Fresh eggs lic P dz, chickens 
0c P th l w, 14@15e d w, turkeys 14@15¢c. ducks 
léc, beef 4ha5e, veal 8c, hogs 44a@5}e, sheep 5@7e, 
fine washed wool 10@12c, medium 15@17e, hides 3 
aijc. Standard corn 38 P bu, oats 28@30c, bran 
15 » ton, middlings 15, loose hay 14@17, baled 
timothy 16@19, oat straw 8@9, rye 10@12. 

At Buffalo, turkeys 14@15¢e P tb d w, capons 16@ 
lic, fowls 10@1le, chickens 11@12}c, ducks 14@16c, 
geese 9a@l0ec, fresh eggs 15@15}c P dz, western 10@ 
12c. Potatoes 18@20c P bu, onions $1@1 25 P bbl, 
turnips 30@35¢e P bu, cabbage 3@4 50 P 100, apples 
2a3 } bbl. Ch baled timothy hay 17 P ton, clo- 
ver mixed 15, rye straw 8 50@9. 

Ii Other Places—At Baldwinsville, Onondaga 
Co, eggs 16ec P dz, potatoes 20@25c P bu, beans 
$1 25a1 50, pork 4@44c ® tb, beef 6@8c, veal 6c 1 w, 
lard 7@&ec, chickens 7@8e, shorts 13 P ton, mid 
dlings 13, corn 35¢ P bu, oats 25c.—At Oswego, 
Oswego Co, eggs 16c P dz, potatoes 25c P bu, 
corn 35¢c, barley 38c, oats 25c, hay 10@11 P ton, lard 
8c ) th, beef 6@8e, mutton 5@6ec. hogs 4@4ic. 

OHIO—At Columbus, poultry slightly advanc- 
ed, chickens 6c ® th 1 w, 7%4@8e a w, turkeys 10c 1 
Ww, lsc d w, ducks 8c l w, lle dw, geese 50c eal 
W, 7¢ P ih d w, fresh eggs 12c P dz. Potatoes ac- 
tive at20@22e P bu, onions $1 15@125 P bbl, 
turnips 30@35¢e ® bu, cabbage 18 P ton, apples 1 25 
4175) bbl, beans 105 P bu. Timothy seed 4 15@ 
435 p 100 ths, clover 8, loose hay 16 P ton, baled 15 
a16, oat straw 7@8, rye 8@9, corn 27@30c P bu, oats 
22a25¢. Good to best steers 4@4 25 P 100 ths, mixed 
2 5003 50, veal calves 4@4 50, hogs 4 25@4 40, sheep 
3, mileh cows 25@35 ea, 

At Cleveland, strictly fresh eggs 14@14}c P dz, 
cold storage 10@12c, poultry active, chickens 8@9c 
P ibhl w, va9ke a w, turkeys 11@12ec 1 w, 13@13}¢ 
d w, ducks 124 12kc 1 w, 13@14c dw, geese 50@75e 
eal w. Steers $3@4 P 100 Ibs, veal calves 5 75@ 
6 50, hogs 4 2h@4 50, sheep 3 25@3 50. Bran 12 50@ 
13 P ton, middlings 11@14, loose hay 14@17, baled 
12@15, oat straw 7@7 5 , Tye 7@850. Potatoes 
quiet.and low. Fey Hebrons and Burbanks 18@ 
%0e P bu, carlots 15@16e, white onions 45@50c, red 
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PREG PALE MAEM AME AUGM HUEY & 


With Little 
To Do 
On The Farm 


Many a young fellow, living in any small 
town or village, could take 


The Time 
To Make 
Some Money 


Tue Lapres’ Home Journat gives him this 
chance. Hecan earn anywhere from ten to 
a hundred dollars. Just a little effort is re- : 


quired: the rest comes easy enough. Write to 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Fo Brae Bao Pawo Bsc Bro Btw co Btw chr Baws 


The Curtis Publishing Company : 
» 














STOCKBRIDGE 


SPECIAL 
COMPLETE 


ANURES 


FOR DIFFERENT CROPS, 
ARE MADE 





DOUBLE STRENCTH. 


IN MANY OF THESE 
WELL-KNOWN FERTI- 
LIZERS, THE 


POTASH::: INCREASED 


FOR 1896, IN ONE CASE 
OVER 40 PER CENT., BUT 
NO ADVANCE HAS BEEN 
MADE IN THE PRICE. 


SEE LOCAL AGENTS, OR ADDRESS 


FERTILIZER # Chatham St, Boston 
BOW KER COMPANY, 2vBeaverst, New York 
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and yellow 25a@30e, spinach 50@60e p bu, radishes 
2B@28e pP ds behs, apples 2 25@2 75 p bbl. 

At Cincinnati, potatoes on track 20@28¢ Pp bu, 
onions $1 20@ 25 — bbl, turnips 1, parsnips 1 35@ 
1 40, carrots 75¢ a1, cabbage 125@1 40 p bbl, kale 
1@1 25, apples 150@250. Fresh eggs Ue p dz, 
chickens 8@9c P Ib, roosters 4c, turkeys 9c, ducks 
W@lle, geese 445 P dz. Ch timothy hay 15@15 25 p 
ton, No 1 lé@l4 75, clover 11 Wa@l2, oat straw 5 VH@ 
5 75, rye 5 50a6, bran 10 50@11, middlings 10 75@11. 

At Toledo, fresh laid, eggs I4@lic p dz, cold 
storage 10@12¢, chickens 8@9e P Ib 1 w, 9@10e d w, 
turkeys li@i%e lw, 13@14e a w, ducks 1l2@12}e. 
Potatoes 17@20e Pp bu, onions 30@35ec, cauliflower 
$1 75@2 25 P dz, spinach 75ca@1 P bu, apples 2a2 75 
Pp bbl. Ch timothy hay 14 50@15 P ton, mixed 
clover 11 50@12, prairie 9 50@10, rye straw «10, 
oat 7@7 50, middlings 11 50@13, bran 12 50@13, lin- 
seed meal I@l6. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, poultry 
firm. |Chickens 1l0@1le P tb 1 w, 1l@i2ze d w, ducks 
le 1 w, 14@15¢ d w, geese lle 1 w, 1l0@lle d w, tur- 
keys l4@ié6e d w, fresh eggs l44ec P dz. Apples $2 
@3 P bbl, potatoes 22@25e P bu, onions 1 25a1 50 
» bbl, cabbage 2 50@4 Pp 109, turnips 2a40ce. Ch 
timothy hay 16@16 50 p ton, No2 13 50@14, mixed 
clover 12@12 50, prairie 8@9, rye straw 14 50@15, 
wheat 7 50@8, bran 12 50@13 25. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, poultry market 
weak under light demand Chickens ll@l2c p tb 
l w, 10@1le a w, ducks 12@13¢ | w, 13@14e d w, tur- 
keys 13@l14e 1 w, 14@lie d w, geese 60a90¢ ea 1 w, 
sax P thd w, fresh eggs 13}@14c p dz. Prime 
potatoes 22@25¢e P bu, yellow onions 40@45c, red 
35¢, turnips 20@25c, cabbage $3@4 P 100, spinach 70 
a@s0c P bu, kale 15@20c, apples 2@2 50 p bbl. Ch 
timothy hay 16 P ton, clover mixed 13@13 50, clo- 
ver 11 50@12, rye straw 13@13 50, oat 7@7 50, bran 
lZa14, middlings 11 50@12 50. Sugar-cured hams 
10}a@11e Pp Ib, shoulders Thc, lard Te. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE 
Apples. 

At New York, afair steady movement keeps 
the market well cleared and prices steady. Wine- 
saps $3 50@450 p bbl, Baldwins 2 2a: Spy 
2 25@3 25, Greenings 1 75@2 75, Ben Davis 2 25a@3 50, 
northern fey selected 2 50@3 50, Va York Imperial 
3@4, com to fair l@l1 75. 

At Boston, demand firm on 
choice grades. Greenings Baldwins 
2 25@3, western mixed 1 75a@2 50, Ben Davis 2@2 75, 
King 3@3 50, Talman Swects 243, 

Beans. 

At New York, somewhat steadier but weak at 
quotations. Ch marrow $1 35 ® bu, medium 1 224 
D1 25, pea 120@1 224, white kidney 1 40, red l@ 
110, yellow eye 1 35a@1 40, black turtle soup 1 55@ 
1 60, Cal limas 1 85a@1 9, toreign pea or medium 
"94s Weal 05, green peas Thasve. 

Koons, Schwarz & Co of Philadelphia write that 
a member of the firm now in Cal estimates at 
least 500 cars lima beans remaining unshipped at 
primary points there, with demand quiet and 
prices nearly nominal. California farmers and 
warehousemen have been endeavoring to carry 
the balance of the crap, but if copious rains 
should oceur in the bean districts, pointing to a 
large yield of the next crop, they will become 
anxious to sell. Members of the trade consider 
present prices of limas relatively high in compari- 
son with marrow and medium beans. In Dee, ’93, 
limas sold in Cal at $190 Pp 100 Ibs; recent Phila- 
delphia prices 2 75@2 874. 

Kges. 

At New York, liberal receipts and prospective 
large arrivals have a depressing effect on prices, 
and offers to sell are liberal at the quoted 
range. Fey newlaid nearby l44c }» dz, N Y country 
marks 14}@144c, Pa 144@1l4}c, western 144@144ce P 
tb, southern 13}@1l4c, refrigerator ~ case, 
limed 2 50@3 50. 

At Boston, again easier, demand ruling light 
and supplies liberal. Nearby and Cape fey 18@ 
19¢e p dz, ch fresh eastern 15@15}c, fair to good 14 
@l4ic, Vt and N H ch fresh 15@154c P dz, Mich O 
and Ind faney 144@15c, fair to good 13@l4e Pp dz, 
refrigerator 10c, limed 10c. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, continued dullness is the cause 
of a weak and unsettled market. Fey evap’d ap- 
ples 6ja@7c P tb, ch 6a6}c, prime 54@5gc, sun-dried 
sliced 3a34c, quarters chopped ‘2c, sun- 
dried peaches peeled 5a7c, cherries &@10c, black- 
berries 4c, evap’d raspberries 18}a@109c, sun-dried 


fair and prices 
$2@ 2 75, 


S2a3 


3a3he, 
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spondents and fruit growers everywhere please 
inform us as to condition of buas in their vicinity? 
Ground Feeds. 

At New York, little doing, market dull and un- 
changed. Western bran 75@80c P 100 ths, rye feed 
70@75e, linseed oil meal $19, cottonseed 20 id, 
linseed oil cake 16 50@17, screenings 0@7Wec Pp 100 
Ibs, brewers’ meal 90¢c, grits 9c, coarse cornmeal 
69aT2e. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, further weakness has developed 
on both hay and straw and outside figures are 
extreme. Prime timothy hay 9c Pp 100 tbs, No 1 
9c, No 2 80@85ce, No3 70@iT5e, clover mixed 75c, 
clover 60a@65c, salt hay 45@50c, long rye straw 75@ 
9c, short rye 0a@60c, oat 50@55ce, wheat 45@50c. 

At Boston, while arrivals are liberal, the pro- 
portion of fine grades is small and such are firmly 
held. N Yand Can ch to fey $18 50@19 p ton, 
fair to good 17@18, eastern ch 15 50a16, clover and 
clover mixed 14@15, swale 9@10, good to prime rye 
straw 18 50@19, oat 10 50@11. 

Hops. 

At New York, the low prices now ruling on hops 
furnish little incentive to holders to urge sales, 
yet there are some who continue to force their 
erops onto the market and competition for brewers’ 
orders is quite keen, serving in a large measure to 
held down prices. No change of nofe has occur- 
red and all concerned seem to’ be awaiting de- 
velopments. Pacific coast growths find some sale, 
buf the volume of business would not show up 
large in the total. Reports from the interior 
indicate the usual business at Jow prices. Quota- 
tions at this market: N Ych °9%5s 8@8&le Pp th, 
medium to prime 6a7c, ch “Ms 4@44e, Pacific 
coast ch °9%s 8@8}c, medium to prime 6@7c, ’S4’s 
4@4ic, German 20a@25c. 

Onions. 

At New York, old stock plentiful and weak, im- 
ported lots steady. N Y yellow 75ce@$1 p bbl, 
Orange Co red 60@85c, yellow 1@1 12,eastern white 
1@1 75, red 75e@1, yellow 1@125, Bermuda 1 50@ 
175 Pp cra, Havana 2@2 25. 

At Boston, about steady for all grades, supplies 





TRY SILVER KING, MR FARMER. 

With Oats at 209 bu, Corn 240 bu, Teosinte 100 
tons, Potatoes 1200 bu, and Silver King Barley 116 
bu per acre, where will yields stop? We'll tell 
youthis: The John A. Salzer Seed Co are creat- 
ing new cereals. Above yields are facts to-day, 
and they say in ten years their new varieties, now 
in progress, will surely increase above yield 50 
percent. If Salzer suys so, it’s so. That Silver 
King Barley is marvelous! 

If you will cut this out and send it with 10e 
postage to the John A. Salzer Seed Co, La Crosse, 
Wis, you will receive their mammoth eatalog and 
grains,-ineluding Silver 





ten packages grasses and 





King Barley. 
New Corn, 900 bus. on 5 acres. 
New Potatoes and Oats at 
farm prices. CHOICE VEG- 


F A R vi — BLE SE EDS. Catalog 
S E E D S JOSEPH HARRIS CC., 
Moreton Farm (P.O.) N.Y. 
: ag WHILE YOU 
TREES GROW WHILE ¥: 


and cash returns come quickly. 


Ask for our low prices. 500 acres 


—10 greenhouses—best stock. 
Flower City Nursery Co , 32 Hillsdale Ave. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
p@ Remember we pay the freight. 








PLANT BOXES $2,265 


For HOT-BED USE 1000. 


4-inch cube, 41g-inch cube, or 5-inch cube. 


BERRY CRATES 
and GRAPE BASKETS. 


Write for price list. Address 
OCOLBY-HINKLEY ©6., Benton Harbor, Mich. 





HELP 


Is needed by poor, tired mothers, overworked 
and burdened with care, debilitated and run 
down because of poor, thin and impoverished 
blood. Help is needed by the nervous sufferer, 
the men and women tortured with rheumatism, 
neuralgia, dyspepsia, scrofula, catarrh. Help 


Comes Quickly 


When Hood’s Sarsaparilla begins to enrich, 
purify and vitalize the blood, and sends it in a 
healing, nourishing, invigorating stream to the 
nerves, muscles body. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla builds up the weak and 
blood dis. 


and organs of the 


broken down system, and cures all 


eases. Get only Hood's because 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. Al!l druggists. $1. 
Prepared only by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


%. Dillc “are the « nly pills to,take with 
Hood S Pills Hood’s Sarenperilia. 


FOR SALE CHEAP. 


A No. 1 good Farm of 256 acres, fifteen miles from Wash- 
ington, D.C. It is the best of grass land; the land ts level, 
well watered; about 80 acres cleaned, the balance in tim- 
ber. Two houses in poor condition; good large barn and 
outbuildings near: well at the foor. Good young orchard. 
good garden, partly fenced; tfmber enough to pay for the 
place. For particulars address 

T. W. C., Burke’s Station, Va. 











WILLIS 


SAP SPOUT. 


In one piece with hook. Hand- 

somely made from tinned mal- 

leable iron. Far epperior to all others, 
Full line of other Maple Sugar Goods, 
CHARLES MILLAR & SON, UTICA, N.Y. 


MAPLE SUGAR 


Bouton Reversible; 
Sap Pail Cover 


Keeps Sap Clean 
and Sweet. 





iy Nothing 

is better, more 
Hi] economical and 
W) durable for boil- 
ming down to 
m” Syrup than the 
iM 


| CHAMPION 
” EVAPORATOR 
THE 6, H. GRIMM MFG, CO,, fisdtezai0v.g¢ 


—_ 








$100,000. Worth New Crop Seeds. © 


174c, huckleberries 6c, Cal apricots 10} @13}c. 
Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, the movement of cranberries is 
light and faney are held about steady. Fey Cape 
Cod $9 50@10 ® bbl, prime 8@9, N J 6@7 00. A few 
Fla strawberries on sale at 30@50e P qt. Messina 
oranges 240@260 bx, Valencia 4 25@6 P case, 
Jamaica 3@4 30 Pp bx, Sicily lemons 1 75@3 50 P bx. 

Peach buds in N Y and N E are destroyed, ex- 
cept a narrow strip on Long Island sound, and 


these regions will not have 5 per cent of a crop, Fy ry Beg egy 
according to the careful personal observation of a SS ee m Hale, who makes more mone 
N. 8. Platt, Ct state pomologist. Will our corre- Smasien. Tyee Seek, tle Waele sieey, ne scesete. AGAeeee IEA 


Tons and Tons of Onion, Beet, Cabbage, Cucumber, Melon, Lettuce, Radish, Squash, Tomato, Turnip Seed, 
etc., and thousands of bushels of Beans, Corn, Peas, Seed Potatoes, etc., and any quantity of Flower Seeds, 
Bulbs and Plants are offered at astonishing low prices. Every person intending to purchase $5.00 worth of 
Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, Potatoes, etc., should send for my “ Planter’s Wholesale Catalogue” filled with all the 
best, and prices are from 30 to 50 per cent. cheaper than any other Seedsman will make you. By ordering $5.0 
worth or more, is why I can supply you at wholesale. Two or three neighbors can club together and make 
the order $5.00 and got these prices. Do not buy until you see this Great List. It’s free to all. Nothin 

published like it, rite for a copy to-day. - B. MILLS, Seed Grower, ROSE HILL, N. Y¥- 


——<! 
— 








HALE PLUM, TRIUMPH PEACH, BOUNCER STRAWBERRY 


in fruit culture than any man in 
E, South Glastonbury,CONN. 





















liberal and dem: “ fair. Natives $1@125 p bbl 
western Mass 1@1 2 , Havana 2 50@2 75 Pp era. 
Potatoes. 
At New York, no improvement in the market, 


supplies continuing heavy and prices weak and 
No 1 Bermudas $4¢@5 P bbl, Me Hebrons 90c¢ 


low. 

@1 P sack, Rose 1 25a@1 37, LIiin bulk 75@9ec p 
bbl, N ¥ Rose and Hebrons 85¢@110 p 180 tbs, 
Burbanks 65@80c, N Y and NJ 65a@75e Pp sack, Houl- 


Hhi¥a1 75 PP bbl. 
Poultry. 


ton Rose 1 


At New York, fresh turkeys and choice large 
eapons in moderate supply and firm, chickens 
steady, ducks scarce. Nearby turkeys good to ch 
1halde P Ib, ch young toms Is,al4se, large Phila 
eapons 1saive, western 16c, Phila large chickens 
alice, NJ 11s aise, western fowls 1l@1l}e, eastern 
ducks 16a@17¢, geese 8a10c, white squabs $2 75@3. 

At Boston, best turkeys and ducks firm under 


Northern and east- 
ern ch spring chickens 16@18¢ Pp tb, com to good 10 
@lic, extra fow ls 12@13c, ch young ducks 15¢, 
western dry-packed turkeys 154@16c, large capons 
loa ie, lsa@l4c, fowls 9@l1lc,_ pigeons 
$1 25 p dz. 

Through inquiries sent forth, the N Y Journal of 
Commerce recently estimated the quantityof frozen 
in refrigerators everywhere at 350 to 
375 cars, or 7,000,000 Ibs and upw: wd, a supply not 
considered burdensome for the time of year. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, moderate activity and general 
steadiness are the features. Domestic cabbages 
$1 5003 50 P 100, state and western celery 60@80¢ ) 
dz, NJ and LI flat behs 1@1 50, Fla egg plant 
P bbl, pumpkins 75¢a@1 P bbl, marrow squash Tie, 
Hubbard 75eq@1, turnips 50@70e, water cress 142 Pp 
100 behs, washed carrots 1 Pp bbl, Brussels sprouts 
jalic P qt, hothouse cucumbers 75e@150 p dz, 
kale 1¢@1 25 P bbl, spinach 1 50@2 50, Fla tomatoes 
243 p carrier. 


light supply, chickens steady. 


chickens 


poultry now 


38a7 


Wool. 


The dullness of the market and limited inquiry 


have not yet counterbalanced the general feeling 
of steadiness. Quotations on the basis of the 
following at Boston, N Y and Philadelphia with 
Chicago at the usual freight difference: Ohio and 
Pa XX and above 20@21¢, X 18@19e, No 1 21@21}« 
fine unwashed l4c, Ohio combing No 1 2a@% blood 
2jawe, Ohio delaine 21@22c, Mich X and above 
l6halic, No 119a@20e, No 2 21@22e, Mich combing 
No 1 a4 blood 20ce, Ky, Ind, Mo combing } blood 


fine 
fine Sta 


Scoured basis Texas 
territory 


walkie, } blood 17@18e. 

spring medium 

3&c, medium 80a 82e. 
New England Markets. 


234a@360e, 30 a3le, 


At Hartford, Ct, beef $8 50 ® 100 ths, veal 11@12c¢ 
P th d w, 6e l w, chickens 12@13¢ lw, 14@1l5e d w, 
turkeys 18@20c, ducks 18¢, fresh eggs 26@28e, car- 
rots 49¢ P bu, potatoes 40ce, white onions 75e, red 
and yellow 40@50c, turnips ‘40@50c, apples 2 50@ 
350 Pp bbl, fey emy prifit ‘butter 2a@30c P hb, 
cheese 10¢12c.—At Waterbury, Ct, chickens lie p 
ib d w, turkeys 18c¢, dueks lde, fresh eggs 25e P dz, 


beef Take Pp Ib. veal 6}c, hogs cottonseed 
meal 18 P ton, hay 17@18, turnips 40e P bu, apples 


5h a6e, 





175a2 50} bbl, emy butter 25@2%7e P th, dairy 20a 
25ec, cheese 10¢12c.—At Providence, RI, best hay 
20a21 p ton, rye straw 20@21, bran 15@16 50, cot- 
tonseed meal 22¢ gluten 20@21, apples 2 75a4 p 
bbl, potatoes i@i 35, onions 1 50, squash 1 25, car- 
rots 1 25, turnips 1 25@1 50, eggs 25@26¢ Pp dz, fowls 


aise P th, chickens 15@18c. 
Mass, beef )» th, turkeys 
lic, fresh ne arb y eggs 2ic P dz, 


—At Springfield, 
14@16ce, chickens 
western 16@18¢c, 


ba Sse 


potatoes 30@25e Pp bu, turnips 2ha3she, onions 30a 
40c, emy eed 2h@26e, western tubs 20@21c, 
cheese 114 a ia At Worcester, Mass, yellow on- 
ions 1 25a1! » bbl, turnips 20@25e P bu, pples 
2 50@4 -s DDI, fresh nearby eggs 25@28c P dz, 
chickens 12a18¢, turkeys 12@16c, beef 6@T}e, emy 


print butter 24a@26c, 


THE 


dairy 22@25e. 
DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 
New York State—At Albany, market quiet 
and low. Good to ch emy 19@20e P tb, dairy 18@ 
19¢.—At Syracuse, fairly firm. Good toch emy 17 


@1%, dairy 14a16ce.—At Baldwinsville, Onondaga 
Co, lic.—At Oswego, Osweyo Co, 17¢.—At Buffalo, 
firm for choice grades. N ¥Y and Pa cmy 20@2le, 


western 21@22c, dairy 18@19¢e, imt emy l@léce. 

At New York, the situation is on the whole 
satisfactory if sueh can be said at the present 
prices, and dealers are firm in their views. The 
market holds at 19¢c although during the week 
there has been a tendene y to add a fraction of a 

cent more and the opening this week is firm at that. 
Receipts Mond: ty approximated 9000 pkgs, and 
Some uncertainty prevailing as to the amount of 


butter to arrive. Jobbers and buyers are well 
Stocked but a fair ste: udy demand continues for 
fancy creamery. Under grades remain plentiful 


and dull and can be obtained at low prices. Elgin 
and other western emy extras 19¢c P fb, state 
choice 18}@19¢ and fall-made 13@16}c. Western 
firsts 16}@18e, seconds 14@15e, N Y dairy half 
tubs extras 17@17 $c, firsts 13@14c, western dairy 
firsts 12@13c, seconds 104@11c, fresh factory tubs 
12e, firsts 10} @11e. a 


Ohio—At Columbus, dull and lower. Elgin emy 


THE 
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19@20¢c P th, Ohio 15@16c, dairy 8@10c.—At Cleve- 
land, fairly active tor fancy grades. Good to ech 
emy W@lixe, Elgin 19@20e, dairy 10@15c.—At 


Toledo, fresh emy 16@18¢, Elgin 18}@20c, dairy 13@ 
14c.—At Cincinnati,fey Elgin emy 20¢, Ohio 144 16c, 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, supplies of fan- 
ey prints light, medium and low grades plentiful. 
Fey western emy 20@21c P th, fair to prime 14@186¢, 
fey prints 20c, good to ch 18@19¢e. 

At Boston, continued moderate  receipts* of 
strictly fresh creamery keep the market on a firm 
basis for that grade, 23c being readily obtained 


for the best. Finest western is steady at about last 
week’s range. Dairies and low grade creameries 
find slight ¢ all und move at low prices. Quota- 
tions for round lots are as follows: Vt and NH 
fey in small sizes 224@23e Pp th, northern N Y 2te, 
western fresh tubs, assorted sizes %1@22¢, north- 
ern firsts 18@20c¢, eastern 18@21¢, western first 17 


@19e, seconds lbul6c, extra Vt dairy 
l7e, firsts l4a@16v, western dairies 12¢. 
premium over above prices. 
The Cheese Trade. 

New York State—At Albany, full cream 
dars 10a10}4¢ | tb, tlats 9@10c, skims 3q@b5ec, imt 
Swiss 13}@14c.—At Syracuse, full cream cheddars 
9;@10c.—At Baldwinsville, Onondaga Co, 8@10}«c.- 
At Oswego, Oswego Co, 103¢.—At Buffalo, 
what improved. N Y full cream 1l@1le, 
10.4105¢, part skims 5c. 

At New York, stocks are working down to small 
proportions, especially of fine grades,and such are 


17@18e, N \¥ 
Prints 1@°¢ 


ched- 


some- 
western 


held at strong prices. Grades under fancy move 
fa‘rly Well at former quotations. Full cream York 
state large fancy 10}e p iis for colored and white 
and 10}¢ for small do, Good to ch small 93@104e, 
light akims small ¢4@7¢, part skims 5@7e¢, full 


skims 2a5e. 


Ohio—At Columbus, unchanged. NY full cream 
12h¢ | th, Ohio 193, limburger 13$¢.—At Cleveland, 
dull and steady. Full cream cheddars l1l@ive, 
flats 954103¢, skims fase, imt Swiss 11@124¢.—At 
Toledo, N Y, 11@i2¢, Ohio 94@104¢.—At Cincinnati, 
prime to ch family favorite 9}@l0c, flats 9a9}c, 
twins if a 10$e. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, quiet, prices in 


buyers’ favor. N ¥ factory, 
to good 9}a@10se, ch large 10} 
@10c, part skims 6@&e. 

At Boston, the market is quiet and steady 
der a light demand and sales only in small lots. 
N Y¥ full cream small sizes 1%4c YP tb, large 10c, 
firsts 8@9ce, Vt smail extra 1%4c, large 1l0e, sage 
lije, part skims , full cream Ohio fiats 


ch small 10§@llc 
a lode, 


» fair 
fair to good 94 


un- 


cheese sai 
9@10¢e. 

At Liverpool, Eng, 
colored dull at e. 


American finest white and 





ANIMAL MEAL 


Makes hens lay. 
Makes chickens grow. 


Hl Th Company 
i) '"° Bowker 43 chaiham st., Boston 
BOOK ABOUT IT FREE. 


GRAPE VINE 








For 25 ets in stamps I will mail my prac- 
tical treatise on “Grape Culture,” or 
for 81.00, 12 first class vines, 2 each, Niagara, Poc Kling- 
ton, Delaware, Brighton, Worden and Wilder—best white " 
red and black varieties—or choice of the same, with book 
free, or 20 Conecords and book. Order now. Wiil mail 
book at once, the vines in early spring, postpaid, safe ar- 
rival in good condition guaranteed. Price list free. 


J.H. TRYON, Willoughby, O. 


CRAPE VINES. 


Largest Stock in the World. Small Fruits. 
Introducer of fupivelies new Red Jacket 
Gooseberry & Fay Currant. Catalogue /ree. 

Geo. S. Jossely n, Fredonia, N. Y. | 
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- B-R-A-D-L-E-Y--S - 0 


4.00%, 
Pro = 


Lowville, N. Y. 


I have used Bradley’s 
Fertilizers for years and am 





convinced that they pay. 

By broadcasting four 
hundred pounds per acre 
for oats and seeding to 
grass | am satisfied I re- 
ceived a return of four 
hundred per cent. on the in- 
vestment.. The oat crop 
was doubled as well as the 
« yield of grass for three 
m years. 
uJ 


- 


N-D-A-R-D - FERTILIZERS. 


-T-A 


E. W. Stanford. 


If you want to make your 
farm pay this year, call on 
or write 10 
‘, Bradley Fertilizer Co., 

Boston, 
', or 843 Granite Bldg., 
a Rochester, N. Y. 


0 F-E-R-T-I-L-I-Z-E-R-S? 
Michigan cx: Seed Potatoes ses. 


100 varieties at $1.50 a bbl. Early Michigan, extra early. 
If you send me five or more names of potato growe rs, I will 
mail you free 1 tuber of Carman No. 3, also my 40-page cat- 
alog and book, **Potato Culture in a Nutshell.” HARRY 
N, HAMMON D, Seedsman, Decatur, Mich. 


M-3-Z- Lad - G-U-V-G-N-V-L-S - Sr A-3-7-0-V-8- 












Prepaid. 
FREE catalogue and hints on spraying. 


THE COMET 


sells on sight. Sprays from bucket or barre) 
50 feet. Double acting. You want it for your 
orchard, vines, and plants. All brass are best. 
lwant agents. Write today. 


H. B. RUSLER, Johnstown, Ohio, U.S. A. 





Fora 5-acre farm, covered with wood, 
in Southern New Je rsey; close to rail- 
road; finest markets in the world; es- 
— pec ially adapted for small fruits, poul- 


100. 


try, vegetables, ete.; high and dry; 
healthy neighborhood; sold on instalments of #1 down 
and gl per week; title insured. Immediate possession. 


Send for full particulars. 
D. L. RISLEY, 
211 S. 10th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


























JOHN H. 





JACKSON, Successor to JACKSON BRO 
NEW YORK STATE DRAIN rT LE and PIPE W ORKS. Main Office, 88 Third Ave., Albany, N. Y. 





Fstablished_ 1852 


Manufacturer of and Dealer in Agricuitural Drain Tile, Salt 
Glazed Sewer Pipe, Red Pressed Brick, Mortar Colors, , Fire 
Brick, Oven Tile, Chimney and Flue Lining, Chimney Tops, 


Fire Clay Stove Pipe, Fire Clay, Kaolin, Fneaustic Sidewalk Tile, 
Rosendale and Portland Cement, Lime, Plaster, etc. 











J o™ WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


but have sold direct to the 







consumer for 2 


fits. 


fore sale. 
thing 


Saddles. To 
low as +. P 
No. 1644—Surrey Harness, Price $14.50. 


As good as sells for $20. Sen 


wholesale prices, saving 
them the dealers’ pro- 
Ship anywhere 
for examination be- 
Every- 
warranted. 
100 styles of Car- 
riages, Wstyles of Har-\ A 
ness, 41 styles Riding 
Buggies as 
aetons as low 
as $55. ring Wagons $31 to 
em large Catalogue. 







23 years, at 









Se 
KX La 








“Noe ave with iemon, Sa aprou 
anit fenders, $60.00. As good as sells for $90. 


ELKHART CARRIACE & HARNESS MFC. CO., W.B. Pratt, Sec’y, ELKHART, IND» 
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NEW YORK. 


Canastota, Madison Co, Feb 13—The big 
snow storm has drifted all north and south 
cross roads and all are working on the east 
and west roads until the high winds cease 
and the cross roads are shoveled out. At 
Canastota, Méssrs Twogood & Son have 12,000 
bushels of onions in cold storage, which are 
keeping well. They have shipped several 
hundred sacks to Philadelphia. John Din- 
gan has just received 20 pounds of celery seed 
which he intends to sow on his muck land 
near the village. People in the vicinity of 
Cazenovia will have a chance to get acquaint- 
ed with H. J. Deady, the general agent for 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST during the com- 
ing two or three weeks. 


Cold: Brook, Feb 12—Snow has been falling 
for the past four days, blockading the roads 
so the stage could not get through to Gray 
to-day. Meetings have been held at Boon- 
ville, Prospect, Russia and Poland forthe pur- 
pose of getting a milk route along the Adiron- 
dack railroad between Herkimer and Boon- 
ville; 10,500 cows itis found can easily be 
had. At the meeting at Prospect Mr Cox of 
North Gage read from AMERICAN/AGRICULTUR- 
IST many things in regard to the milk ques- 
tion which opened the eyes of many in regard 
to the need of just such a paper among dairy- 
men all aJong this route. 


Fallsburg, Sullivan Co, Feb 14—The roads 
are covered with snow for the first time this 
winter. All that we have had before has rain- 
ed off. O. C. Smith has purchased the cream- 
ery at Hurleyville and will take possession 
Marchi. Hay can be bought for $12.50 and all 
feed stuffs are very low. 

Jewett, Greene Co, Feb 14—We are having 
tin? winter weather and fine sleighing. Had 
avery heavy rain the 6th that cleared the 
river of ice and on the 9th it snowed about 
six inches. Everybody seems to have some- 
thing to do at present. Farmers are feeding 
a large amount of grain to lengthen out hay. 
Potatoes are a drug at about 25c per bu. 
Eggs are down to12c a doz. Good cows 
are worth about $30 and you cannot give a 
common horse away. Hay moving at about 
15 per ton. Our steam mill has a good stock 
of logs on hand and more coming every day. 
Farmers are preparing for sugar making 
which is carried on to a large extent in town. 
Several places are changing hands this spring. 

Machias, Cattaraugus Co—Snow blow and 
bluster has been the order of the month. Roads 
blockaded with drifts, gangs of men shoveling 
them out for the accommodation of those who 
are traveling and some of that has to be done 
every day. The winter thus far has been very 
favorable to the wintering of the stock on 
the light crop of coarse fodder the farmers 
had in store. Large quantities of potatoes 
are being fed to stock the price being so in- 
significant. Many farmers claim they are 
worth twice what they can sell them for to 
feed cows. There is no market for them 
now and they bring only 11 or 12 cents per 
bushel. Butter is worth 14c per pound, 
eggs 14c per dozen, oats 25c a _ bushel, 
corn meal 65 to 7ic per 100 lbs, wood $1 a 
cord, hay 12 to 15 a ton. 

Navarino, Onondaga Co, Feb 13—We had 
splendid sleighing here all through January 
and much teaming was done. Many farmers 
have their year’s wood cut and stored away. 
Most mill yards are quite well filled with 
logs. Much difficulty has been experienced 
by local millers in keeping up with the cus- 
tom grinding on account of low water, some 
even now being a week behind, but recent 
rains have helped matters some at present. 
Barley continues cheap, 3lc per bu. 


Poland, Chautauqua Co, Feb 13—We are hav- 
ing the worst storm of snow known for a long 
time. Roads are nearly all blockaded. Men 
and teams are busy trying to open them. The 
snow seems to be of a dirty color even on the 
roof of barns and far removed from any plow- 
ed fields. Hay is high and but little for sale. 
Butter 16 to 18c, cheese is nearly all sold or 
in cold storage in the city. Cows are selling 
at $30 to $35 per head. The G A R _ lodges 
are to have a camp fire at Ellington, Feb 22, 
and several prominent speakers are expected 
to be present. 

Syracuse, Feb 15—The Onondaga county 
farmers’ club was very emphatic in their con- 
demnation of the Andrews bill now pending 
before the legislature, requiring all milk to 
contain 4 per cent of butter fat and 12 per cent 
of solids or to be condemned as adulterated, 
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unclean and unhealthful. One’ speaker 
thought that the proposed bill was so absurd 
and unjust that there was little danger of its 
yassage. Others thought that so long as only 
iaevin, who have littl knowledge of the 
needs of the farmers, were sent to the legisla- 
ture any bill that had a backing was liable to 
become a law. It is to be regretted that the 
farmers did not discover this fact before elec- 
tion. A resolution was passed in favor of a 
law allowing convicts to be employed in the 
construction of wide tired distributing wag- 
ons to be used in making good roads and to 
be furnished to road districts free or at nom- 
inal cost. Farmers’ organizations were high- 
ly commended not in the spirit of antagoniz- 
ing other institutes but for the promotion of 
the welfare of the people asa whole. If the 
foundation is insecure, the whole fabric must 
fall. 

Ulysses, Feb 14—The heaviest snow of the 
season came the 9th, followed by high wind 
and storm on Tuesday, drifting the roads so 
badly that many voters did not get to their 
respective places of voting. The farmers’ in- 
stitute recently held at Trumansburg was 
very well attended and was instructive and 
protitable. Director George A. Smith gave a 
talk on Practical dairying. T. B. Terry of 
Ohio gave atalk on clover, his experience 
with it on a run-down farm, its benefits as a 
fodder and its advantages as a fertilizer. In 
a number of years it had put $50 an acre in 
fertility to the land and it cost him practical- 
ly nothing. In the evening he gave his fa- 
mous lecture, The wives’ share. Mr govt 
gave a talk on Poultry for profit. Prof Beec 
of Geneva gave a talk on Unproductive apple 
trees. At the closing session A. R. Eastman 
spoke on Business sense applied to farming. 
Altogether this was one of the best speeches 
of the institute. The patrons of the milk 
station are well satisfied with the results the 
past season and the prospect is quite an in- 
crease, as some have bought more cows and 
others expect to buy. Many farmers think they 
will have to turn their attention to something 
else besides raising grain, owing to the un- 
remunerative price now paid. 


Western New York is again buried in snow, 
there having fallen in the last week all of 
two feet. Some few potatoes for southern 
shipment are being loaded at 8 and 10c; 
beans no sale; barley the same. Wheat is the 
only thing that there is any call for except 
hay and none of that for sale. 


MARYLAND. 


Recent Rains have done much good by in- 
creasing the water supply in the wells, but at 
the same time on account of the mud have 
awakened an increased interest in the move- 
ment for better roads. ——The warm — win- 
ter has incited more inquiry in regard to the 
best method of getting rid of the wild onion 
than ever heretofore. Some dairymen have 
adopted the practice of putting sheep into the 
pasture a few days in advance of the cows. 
Sheep are known to be extremely fond of the 
wild onion and invariably eat off the tops 
close to the ground. More sheep and fewer 
dogs in this state would be appreciated by all 
except the legion of dog owners. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


FARMERS’ INSTITUTES FOR FEBRUARY. 
Washington Co, Canonsburg, 
Alleghany Co, Imperial, 
Washington Co, Centerville, 
Westmoreiand Co, Rostraver, 
Alleghany Co, Elizabeth, 
Westmoreland Co, Greensburg, 
“ Co, Mt Pleasant, 
o Co, Derry, 

Indiana Co, Blairsville, 28-29 

Decline of Fruit Growing—The days of Penn- 
sylvania, especially the central part of the 
state, as a fruit growing country are fast 
passing away. his is not because of any 
change in the climatic conditions sufticient to 
make fruit raising an impossibility, but be- 
cause of the failure of agriculturists in keep- 
ing up their orchards to the standard of for- 
mer years. On many of the farms in the cen- 
tral part of the state there has not been a new 
tree of any kind planted in years, and those 
which now go to the make-up of the or- 
chards are already so old as to be almost past 
bearing fruit at all; and if not entirely be- 
ond the bearing period, the yield is nof 
arge and the fruit is of an inferior quality. 
Fruit always commands a fair price, enough 
to justify cultivating and keeping up a good 
orchard, and the fruit raiser is sure of a rea- 
sonably good crop every four years out of five, 





at the least. Wheat, corn and cattle can now 
be brought here from the west and sold cheap. 
er than the same can be raised here, but ap- 
ples and other fruits not only find a good mar. 
ket here at all times, but also a ready market 
in the far west: and if farmers want to keep 
up their revenue they must look to other 
products than the usual grains. 


Katan. Co—Winter weather very 
changeable. Horses selling from $35 to 50; 
potatoes 15c; meal 13 per ton. Straw and 
coarse fodder nearly all fed out and beginning 
on hay. Your general agent, R. Adams, ig 
making a thorough canvass of this section and 
meeting with liberal patronage for the AMER. 
ICAN AGRICULTURIST. It is a pleasure to meet 
one so genial and well informed, a progressive 
and successul farmer. A new potato is com. 
ing into prominence near here, originated in 
1895 by A. E. Reynolds on the state line road, 
From one peck of seed last year he has 
bushels of tine potatoes. They have named it 
the N Y Rose. It will take its place among 
the very best. 

A New Enterprise in Wyoming Co—The arti- 
cle published in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST on 
canning and trucking, Feb 8, was read with 
unusual interest by many of our Tunkhannock 
farmers, for they have been considering the 
advisability of establishing a canning factory 
at this place, during the past few weeks, to 
employ 75 to 125 hands five months each year, 
Several of our business men and enterprising 
farmers have already expressed a desire to he- 
come stockholders in an enterprise that will 
not only increase the population and business 
of our town, but give the farmers a better 
market for many of their products and be re- 
munerative to the stockholders. The question 
whether the canning business can be made 
to pay in this vicinity is now being consider. 
ed by several interested parties and a com- 
mittee has been appointed to open correspond- 
ence with experienced men in that line. A 
factory at this place under good business 
management would have the co-operation of 
our farmers and fruit growers and if the busi- 
ness can pay a dividend at any point it can 
here. A plant could be built as cheap here as 
in any favorable location and a cheap or free 
site. We are pleasantly located, have fine 
churches and sehools, pure water, low 
rents and plenty of labor at reasonable prices. 
We have the best railroad facilities and cheap 
freight rates to New York and Philadelphia. 

We desire to secure @ 


AGENTS WANTED. mimber of experienced 


canvassers at once. We intend that every 
farmer in the Middle States shall be made ac- 
quainted with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
and to more rapidly accomplish this we need 
more agents, to Whom we can give employment for 
the next six months. Such as would like to repre 
sent us are invited to correspond with us at once. 
Address the Orange Judd Company, 52 Lafayette 
Place, New York. 


Erie 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 


— 





Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class, to go 
on this page and under this heading in the MIDDLE 
EDITION, at the extremely low rate of five cents a word, 
each insertion. ’ 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise 
ment, and each initial, or a uumber, counts as one word 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies seut 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Thursday to guarantee inser 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of fifty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set ip 
pearl type, no large display type being used, thus making 
a small adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to THE AMERICANAGRICULTURIST will 
pnd that an advertisement in this department will bring 
profitable returns and prove @ paying investment. 

Address 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
pcs 








ARMERS-—I am selling Prime Red (either medium or mam- 

moth) Clover Seed for $6.00 per bushel. Guaranteed to be choice 
seed. Sent anywhere east of the Mississippi river. Cash must 
come with the order. Address WILLIAM THOMAS BUCHANAN, 
Seed Dealer, Wilmington, Del. 


( UR POTATO SEED EXHIBIT at World’s Fair, won diploma 

“On yield, smoothness and quality of tubers.” Send 2 cent? 
for illustrated “Hints on Culture.” C. E. CHAPMAN, Boxl 
Peruville, N. Y 





( HIO IMPROVED CHESTER SWINE, Collie Puppies tom 
varieties Fowls, pigeons, ete., circulars. C. PAINE, Sow 
Randolph, Vt. - 
HREE POLLED DURHAM BULLS, double standard. Indian 
Games, Cockerels $2.00; Pullets, $1.00. W. 8S. MILLER, 
imore, Ohio. 





— 





Fe SALE OR RENT--A new creamery in good grazing —_ 
try and good markets. GEO. M. BEADLE, Shickshinny, 








—_— 





We are only about 20 miles from as good a 
market as the state affords which would absorb 
a large part of a good-sized factory. We are 
surrounded by fertile soil of all make-ups that 
will produce every kind of products required 
fora cannery and can furnish all kinds of 
fruit from the earliest straw berries to winter 
apples, and have locations within a four-mile 
radius where peaches never fail. There are 
many other important points that will be con- 
sidered by the committee. W. E. Little of the 
law firm W. E. & C. A. Little, who are also 
guite extensively engaged in market garden- 
ing, visited some reliable and experienced 
canning factory men in Tompkins Co, N Y, 
last week for the purpose of making a pri- 
vate investigation and will undoubtedly give 
the committee the benefit of his research. 


NEW JERSEY. 


FARMERS’ INSTITUTES FOR FEBRUARY. 


Mercer Co, Hightstown, 4 
Somerset Co, Millstone, 25-26 


Lebanon, Hunterdon Co, Feb 13—The weath- 
er since the 3d has been very exciting and 
interesting. On that date we had a snow 
storm which afforded tolerably good sleigh- 
ing. the first of the season. After the storm 
the weather moderated and a rain storm set 
in Wednesday midnight, which in the end 
and with the several inches of snow on the 
ground proved quite a serious one. The fall 
of rain was heavy and without abatement un- 
til late in the day of Thursday. At an —* 
hour Spruce Run began to fill and did much 
damage, washing away fences, dams, bridges 
and roads. In consequence of the storm the 
farmers can expect heavy taxes next year to 
repair the damages done to bridges and roads. 
The tenant farmers who have decided to 
make a change are transferring their fodder 
and machinery. Notwithstanding that pota- 
toes have sold for 16c per bushel by the car- 
load lots, some of our farmers are holding for 
higher prices. George Foss has choice lots 
and raised more per acre than any other farm- 
er around here. Apples are selling for 40 
cents a bushel. At the Andrew Vusler sale of 
personal property four farm horses were sold 
at an average of $15. The farmers in Leba- 
on township are banding together and will 
see what they can do with the bogus politi- 
cian at the coming elections. The price of 
corn and wheat is advancing. 

The Camden County Farmers’ Institute was 
held recently at Merchantville with a large 
attendance. The principal subjects discussed 
were Successful hay growing, Gardening and 
The dairy. Under the first topic J. H. De- 


nise of Freehold said that the cardinal prin-- 


ciples of grass growing and hay producing are 
fertilization, quality of soiland the kind of 
seed you sow. The closing address of the 
session was made by Charles Heber Clark, 
secretary of the manufacturers’ club of Phila- 
delphia, on The financial policy of the gov- 
ernment in its relations to agricultural pros- 
perity. His views on the money question 
were concurred in by the assemblage, and 
were received with prolonged applause. He 
strongly denounced the deterioration of silver 
and characterized ‘‘the enormous outlay of 
nearly $10,000,000 last year by the government, 
for taking care of the treasury, as enough to 
fill a man with wrath and bring the blush of 
shame to his face.’’ 

The Burlington County board of agricul- 
ture held a farmers’ institute recently at 
Moorestown. Horace Roberts of Fellowship 
gave an interesting address on Tree fruits. 
n the discussion following, peaches were the 
Main fruit taken into consideration. The 
crop in Jersey is declining every year and the 
question arose, in case peach growing event- 
ually proved a failure, what was the next best 
fruit to grow? Several strong addresses were 
made favoring the apple as a successor to the 
peach. Other subjects discussed were Small 
fruits, Toll and stone roads, The dairy for 
profit, Needs of Jersey farmers, Woman’s 
sphere, The farmer’s home and Forestry. 

Good Roads—Percy Jackson of New Jer- 
sey in a letter on roads in New Jersey 
Says that experience has taught us that 
for the ordinary country road an eight- 
inch roadbed is sufficient, and, except- 
ing where the roads are main arteries, we 
have adopted 14 feet in width. We have the 
very best of trap rock. The quality of that 
rock is apt to be of a great many varieties; 
the brittle trap will not pack and the lime 
trap is too soft. It is absolutely necessary to 
have the right kind for the two-inch, one and 
a half inch rock and dressing. The founda- 
tion stone can be of other than trap rock, or- 
dinary field rock will do, but it must be of 
very much greater roadbed, say 12 inches. 
The laws of New Jersey relating to roads of 
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this kind are quite numerous. With us after 
the property holders and voters have given 
their consent to the bonding of the township, 
the committee gives out the contract. The 
bonds are a lien upon the whole township 
and every taxpayer pays his proportion for 
the general benefit. Since we have had our 
roads macadamized the increased valuation of 
the property, due chiefly to the development 
of the property along the macadamized roads, 
has kept the general tax down to where it 
was before the roads were built. In other 
words, we have the roads without the increas- 
ed taxes. That was the main reason why the 
advocates of the last bonding movement were 
so successful. 


Bureau of Animal Industry—Senator Parry 
of Burlington has introduced in the legislature 
a bill of great interest to the dairy interests 
of the state. He proposes to establish a bu- 
reau of animal industry, to be appointed by 
the president of the state board of agricul- 
ture, to enforce the laws restricting the sale 
of oleomargarine. The bill also provides that 
it shall be illegal to put any coloring matter 
in oleomargarine. The new board is to be 
sustained by the muney now appropriated un- 
der the oleomargarine act. The bill also pro- 
vides for inspection to prevent the spread of 
all contagious diseases in animals. 

onan lanas 


The Legislature. 





In the assembly a bill was introduced by Mr 
Horton and a similar bill by ‘Senator Brown in 
the senate, amending the law relative to the dis- 
tribution of public moneys among the various ag- 
ricultural societies of the state. It proposes to 
appropriate $20,000 every year to be distributed 
among the societies and used as premiums—$2000 
for each agricuitural society, club or exhibition 
wheh shall have held annual fairs or exhibitions 
for the three preceding years of the distribution 
and which shall have paid in the aggregate each 
year the sum of $3000 as premiums for agricultur- 
al interests exclusive of premiums paid in any 
other way. Seventy percent of the balance of 
the amount so appropriated shall be distributed 
among the county societies and the American in- 
stitute of New York and 30 per cent among the 
town societies which are ‘‘entitled by this section 
to receive 30 per cent of the moneys received by 
the comptroller from the tax collected trom the 
racing associations.’’ A bill introduced by Mr 
Stanchfield, providing that the fish, game and 
forest commissions shall receive a salary of $2500 
and expenses of $800; the secretary to be chosen 
from their own number; by Mr Anderson, amend- 
ing \he transportation corporation law relative 
to plank road companies, and providing that no 
turnpike or plank road company shall maintain 
any toll gates within 24 miles of the boundary 
line of any village whenever such village has 
maintained any part of the original roadway of 
such turnpike either by right of purchase, permit 
or abandonment of said road by such road com- 
pany. 

A GOOD ROADS HEARING, 

A hearing was held Tuesday by the senate fin- 
ance committee upon the good roads bills now 
before the legislature. A number of persons in- 
terested in the question were present, and ad- 
dressed the committee, though all of those pres- 
ent could not do so because of lack of time. 
Prominent among the attendants were N. G. 
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apuines of Schodack Center, Peter Callanan 
of Bethlehem, L. D. Collins of Colome, H. 
Wardwell of New York, Joseph Cowen of Coey- 
mans, George R. Davidson of Ulster, Galen 
Hitt and W. C. McHarg of Albany and John A. C, 
Wright of Rochester. he principal address was 
made by Mr Wright, who is president of the good 
roads association. He favored the Higbie bills, 
which are known as the wide-tire bill, he state 
aid bill, the state superintendent bill ana the rock 
eciushing bill. He regarded the road question a 
very important one and particularly favored the 
state aid bill, which provides that the town, 
county and stat@ shall each bear one-third of 
the expense. Senator Kohler desired that Queens 
county be exempted from this proposed law, 
asmuch money had been expended there for 
good roads. Other speakers advocated the Nus- 
baum bill. Another hearing was given on Thurs- 
day, the 13th, on which occasion N. G. Spaulding, 
Senator Lexow, Galen R. Hitt, J. A. te Wright 
and J. J. McLoughlin spoke. The hearing lasted 
several hours. Mr Spaulding argued that with 
improved roads the cost of tranportation would 
be reduced from 25 or 30 cents per mile to about 
five cents. He favored road improvement undera 
regular system, and to have it done by contract 
after approved plans, aid the appointment of a 
local road commissioner. The objection, he saw, 
to the state aid bill was that it was not made 
mandatory. 
THE BOARD OF HEALTH. 

The state board of health submitted its 15th 
annual report last week, in the course of which 
it says that the population of the state has in- 
creased from 5,200,100 to nearly 7,000,000 since the 
board was created. It refers to the advance made 
in sanitary sciences, the result of which is the 
demand for pure water, approved system of drain- 
age and disposal of garbage, control of prevent- 
able diseases and a systematic on enforcement of 
every requisite for the maintenance of public 
health, treats also on typhoid fever and says that 
bovine tuberculosis has become so serious a 
menace to the public health that the legislature 
made provision for its eradication. A careful calcu- 
lation shows that to destroy all the cattle affected 
by this disease in New York state 10-day would in 
volve an exXpenditure of about $1,000,000. The 
importance of this work may be fully realized 
when it is stated that of the deaths oceurring in 
the state during the year, over 10- per cent were 
from pulmonar consumption. The board of 
health regards this as a question of so much im- 
portance that the legislature should make a suffi- 
cient appropriation to allow the tuberculosis com- 
mission to carry on the work with the utmost 
vigor. 

I 
The Milk Market. 

At New York, the market isin rather unsatis- 
factory shape, receipts continuing more than 
ample. The price to farmers is still 23¢c p qt, less 
freight, and the av platform price for surplus about 
$1.42 p can of 40 qts. 

Recetpts by rail and all other sources in 40-qt 
cans for the weck ending Feb 17 were as follows: 
Fluid milk Cream Condensed 

dae 


NY,LE«& West RR, 27,326 38% 
N Y Central, 19,190 226 781 
N Y, Ont & West, 23,146 588 - 
West Shore, 9,647 260 174 
N Y, Sus and West, 12,198 241 — 
N Y & Putnam, 3,181 _ — 
New Haven & H, 4,849 31 _ 
Del, Lack & West, 39,299 1,177 _ 
Long Island, 1,069 -- -—- 
N J Central, 1,664 29 — 
Lehigh Valley, 3,791 71 _ 
Other sources, 4,200 -- — 

Total receipts, 149,560 3,402 1,344 

Daily average, 21,365 486 192 














If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, chest, or 
limbs, use an 


Allcock’s 


Porous 
Plaster 


BEAR IN MIND—Not one of the host of counterfeits and imita- 


tions is as good as the genuine. 
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Illustrated pamphlet mailed free. 
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PULVERIZING HARROW, 
CLOD CRUSHER AND LEVELER. 


Adapted to all soils 
and all work. Crushes, 
cuts, lifts, pulverizes, 
turns and levels the soil 


in one operation. Made en- 
tirely of cast steel and wrought 
iron—practically indestructible. 


Cheapest riding harrow on earth. $8.00 and up. 


SENT ON TRIAL ye pov = eo expense 


N.B.—I deliver free on board at distributing points. 


DUANE H. NASH, Sole M°f°r, 
Millington, New Jersey, and Chicago, Ill, 


PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER. 
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A Loud Call for Economy. 


L. W. GRISWOLD, MADISON CO, N Y. 

Several lines of reform are needed and some ot 
them have both an economic and a social aspect. 
Take the state capitol—the legislative and the ad- 
ministrative departments. Leading business men 
assert that they could do all the business of 
all the departments in the state capitol for half 
or two-thirds the present cost. If that is true,why 
do we submit to the continued extortion? The de- 
mand made by AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST that the 
salaries of our public officials be reduced is arous- 
ing thought and discussion. The depressed condi- 
tion of agriculture and the meager returns from 
farming operations greatly increase the burden 
of disproportionate expenses in public affairs. 

If members and ex-members of the legislature 
believe that the expenses of the legislature can 
be materially diminished by lessening, not only 
the length of sessions that the expenses of mem- 
bers and officers may be less, but also by decreas- 
ing the number of officers, it should be done. It 
is stated by such men that both houses of the 
state legislature can get along with fewer clerks of 
committees and with fewer messengers. Of 
course the legislature is expected to employ suffi- 
cent help that the public business may be done 
most expeditiously, but we farmers cannot under- 
stand why so much help is needed as is employ- 
ed. But when intelligent legislators themselves 
affirm that expenses can be reduced, we have rea- 
son to demand that the expenses be reduced. We 
have a right to expect that the business of the 
state shall be done on business principles and 
business principles demand that expenses be re- 
duced to the lowest limit consistent with effec- 
tive service. 


PATRONS OF 


ly purified by half the janitors formerly given 
jobs, it should be done. The people will appreci- 
ate any movement in this line, even if the aggre- 
gate saving is not stupendous. 

The people are partly to blame for the large 
expense for officers. Every member of the legis- 
lature is besieged with applications for a place at 
Albany. And the average man, from sentiments 
of policy or of friendship, will take pains to 
secure for his friends a place there if he can. 
The spoils system is not wholly chargeable to 
politicians. The present spoils system is not 
only expensive, but it is demoralizing to our 
people and to the recipients of its favors. The 
principle is simple, conduct state business as near 
as possible on the same principles as private busi- 
ness is conducted. 

a 
The Connecticut State Grange. 

Connecticut Patrons of Husbandry held a _ rous- 
ing session at Hartford four days lastmornth. The 
chief interest centered in the biennial election of 
officers which took place Thursday. Only three 
of the old board were re-elected although each 
has done noble work. 8S. O. Bowen was elected 
master and Mrs Estella H. Barnes lecturer. Henry 
E. Loomis of Glastonbury was re-elected secretary. 
The retiring master, G. A. Bowen, has been state 
master six years and retires, as he was recently 
elected to the highest office in the national 
grange. Generally speaking, Connecticut’s 128 
granges are in a flourishing condition and are do- 
ing a valuable social and educational work 
among the farmers of the state. The Patrons 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co carries $2,000,000 worth 
of insurance on farm property; all policies are 
written for 3 yrs. Premiums received in 1895, 
$3400, losses $1963, expenses $500. The past four 
years, 86 per cent of premiums has been returned 


HUSBANDRY 


The only scien. 
tific cure for the 
Tobacco habit. 


Cures when all other 
= remedies fail. (Write 
for proofs). 


Does not depend on the 


will power of the user, 
= Itis the Cure. Vege. 
table and harmless, 


Directions are clear: 


“Use all the Tobaceo you 
se want until Baco-Curo 
notifies you to stop.” 


Is the Original Written 


Guaraniee Remedy 
= that refunds your 
money if it fails to 


cure. 


Does the Curing. Its 

= Competitors do the 
Blowing. 

Investigate Baco-Curo before you buy any 


remedy for the Tobacco Habit. 
The U.S. Courts have just decided that 


BAGO-GU RO 


Is what it Pretends to be 


A CURE. 
WHICH DO YoU A CURE 
WANT? orn A SUBSTITUTE? 


One box $1.00; three boxes (and guaranteed cure) $2. 50, at 
ali druggists, or sent direct on receipt of price. Write for free 
booklet and proofs, Eureka Cu emicAL & Mra. Co., LaCrosse, Wis 








a week. 10 fast sellers; agents 

wanted; catalogue free; write 

Ss 5 Ori: Mé’@ Co, Holly, Mich 
YOU NEED IT 66 AND HOW TO 
—OUR BOOK MAKE IT.”? 


A help in every dairy. Mailed Free. Tells all about that convenient economizer—the Crys- 
tal Creamery. THE EELAND CRYSTAL CREAMERY CO., © Concord St., Lansing, lich. 


We hope the present legislature will reflect the as fire losses, expenses requiring but 14 per cent, 
sentiment of the people on this subject and will 
take especial care that the cost of the legislature 
of 1896 is reduced materially. If*they can get 
along with half of the messengers now used, they 
should do it. If the committees can do business 
with half the clerks at present, they should do it. 
If the cuspidors and waste baskets can be proper- 








Fake Advertising! 








The reader may find elsewhere in this paper an advertisement of the manufacturers of the so-called U. S. separators. 

A couple of years ago this U. 8. concern scattered broadcast a circular asking, ‘‘Who was the son of Annanias and Sapphira?”’ 
it has been said, was answered when a conspicuous ofticial of that Company testified a few months ago in the trial at Newfane, Vt., of an action to 
compel Francis Batchelder & Co., of Montpelier, Vt., tc pay for certain U.S. separators which could not be made to do what had been claimed 
for them, and in which suit Batchelder & Co. were of course successful, largely by reason of the curious testimony of this conspicuous witness 


This question, 


who is said to claim such ancient if not enviable ancestry. 

One might be uncharitable enough to assert that the author of the advertisement to which reference is made as probably appearing in this 
paper, was this same scion of Annanias and Sapphira. 

The Vermont Farm Machine Company tries to belittle the effect of the Decree of Infringement of the De Laval patents given by the United 
States Courts against Samuel Hotchkiss, and publishes what purport to be letters from said Hotchkiss, his financial backer in illegal infringement 
(whom it terms ‘“‘the largest merchant in Downsville,’’ and both of whom are at this time agents for the sale of the U. 8S. machines), and froma 
user of one of such infringing machines whom the De Laval Company in the enforcement of its lawful rights enjoined from the further use of 
such machine. 

The statement purporting to have been made by Hotchkiss that his lawyers assured him that the De Laval infringement claims could not 
be sustained if contested, is untrue, and we challenge Hotchkiss (or any one else—except the person who testified at Newfane) to make this 
statement under oath. Hotchkiss’ attorneys were the well-known firm of Risley, Robinson & Love, of Utica, N. Y. Hotchkiss abandoned the 
further and final contest of the case against him because he was assured by his attorneys, after a thorough investigation by them of the state of 
the art, that it was a waste of money to proceed further and that he was sure to be beaten. These attorneys also assured other infringers of the 
same patent who were equally interested in the result with Hotchkiss, that they could do nothing, and finally actually refused the proffered finan- 
cial support of an outside infringer, so hopeless did they consider any attempt to answer the De Laval testimony which had been put upon record. 

After Hotchkiss and Hulbert, his financial backer, had begged and pleaded with the De Lavel Co for better prices and greater consideration 
than the De Laval Co. gives to the honest and direct buyers of its machines, they went to the Vermont Farm Machine Co., and it is said obtained 
from it a lot of machines at less than half the price it charges to other buyers of its machines, and in this way some few of the previous users of 
the infringing Hotchkiss machines have been induced to try the U. S., at about half price, with the further consideration, presumably, of such 
untrue and misleading statements as those now published,—while Hotchkiss and Hulbert are active agents for the sale of U. S. machines. 

We leave the public, including the few who have been deluded into buying U. S. machines at full price, to judge of these matters for them- 
selves, and we challenge the denial under oath (by anyone—except the person who testified at Newfane) to any of these assertions. 

And since the Vermont Farm Machine Co. introduces the subject, we avail of the opportunity to announce for the information and 
caution of whomever it may concern, that we are assured by counsel, including the most eminent patent attorneys in this country, Harding & 
Harding of Philadelphia, and Banning & Banning & Sheridan of Chicago, that the so-called U.S. machines do infringe the De Laval 
patents; and that we have only delayed prosecuting the makers and users of such machines from the fact that other suits are now pending which 
equally affect the so-called U. S. machines, and also from the fact that the present U. S. machines have been apparently but temporary and uD- 
satisfactory makeshifts in style of construction, since the makers have devised and applied for patents upon various new and presumably improved 
forms of construction, which still more broadly and openly infringe certain of the De Laval patents. Their machines most recently shown at the 
Experiment Stations are newer in style, but while further infringing, do not embody the extreme encroachments upon the De Laval patents which 


it is their apparent purpose to attempt. 





Makers and Users oi all infringing Machines may depend upon our sustaining and enforcing our just and equitable 
rights in due season, and are again cautioned in this respect. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


New York, February 14, 1896. 





Connecticut farmers are well organized, Every 
town in two of the eight counties has a grange 
and there are not 50 towns in the state where the 
grange does not exist. Nearly all officers of the 
state board of agriculture, state agricultural 
society, state agricultural college, and other 
influential agricultural bodies, are,active mem- 
pers of the order. So close to the state politi- 
eal machine does the grange stand, its executive 
committee is consulted whenever bills affecting 
the welfare of the farmers are to be passed. 
Connecticut women are an important factorin the 
grange work of the state, their services being 
valuable as officers and committee members as 
was shown in the election of a sister as lecturer 
and the setting aside of Wednesday afternoon as 
woman’s day. An open meeting addressed by H. 
Ww. Collingwood of the Rural New Yorker was at- 
tended by over 100. The sixth degree was con- 
ferred on a Class of 110. 
OHIO. 

The officers of Scioto grange, No 1388, of Circie- 
ville. Pickaway Co, were installed by Brother T. 
R. Smith, master of Ohio state grange, on Jan 30. 
The installation being public there were many 
visitors present and several applications for mem- 
bership were received. Candy, bananas and nuts 
were furnished by the losing side of a spelling 
bee. Brother Smith enjoyed himself as he always 
does when he is with a company of Patrons. The 
following officers were installed: M, J. H. Glick, 
0, F. T. Gearhart; S, Mrs J. H. Glick; 8S, Jacob 
Kellstadt; AS, V. T. Reber; C, Daniel Haas; T; 
L. I. Morris; S, J. B. Majors; G K, Nelson War- 
ner; Ceres, Alice Wegerly; Pomona, Mrs Jacob 
Kellstadt; Flora, Mrs Fannie Swearingen; L A §, 
Alam Cook. 

NEW YORK. 

Charleston (Saratoga) grange h-«ld an interest- 
ing meeting, Feb 1. The subject for discussion 
was the duties of county officers, their salaries 
and terms of office. At the next meeting the 
duties of state officers will be discussed. A debate 
between Charleston and Ballston granges is talk- 
ed of and will probably be arranged for soon. 

Byron (Gienesee) grange met with Master A, 
G. Steele, Feb 8, and a very enjoyable and _profit- 
able meeting it-was. After opening and routine 
business, several applicants were voted in and 
one initiated. Under suggestions for the good of 
the order, Sister Mrs J. C. Walker read an in- 
teresting paper on Eonomy bringing out the 
points between the true and the false. Mrs Walk- 
er was followed by Mrs I. D. Cook with a paper 
on The ideal Woman and it was a fine production, 
Miss Merriman closed the literary program with 
apoem on Kindness and love to our fellowmen, 
After closing in due form, all were seated to a 
splendid repast prepared by, the committee, about 
100 Patrons partaking. Byron grange is in a 
prosperous condition, having about 150 members, 
and great benefit is derived socially and morally 
and financially in co-operative buying and to 
some degree selling produce. 

The officers for North Litchfield (Herkimer 
grange) No 664, for the e.suing year are: M, E. 
G. Van Housen: O, J. I. Hadley; L, Mrs R. A. 
Rider; 8, C. G. Norton; A 8S. Thomas W. But@her; 
C, Mrs T. P. Parker; T, Fred Casler; S, F. A. 
Marriott; G K, C. R. Dixson; Pomona, Mrs E. HT. 
Birdseye; Flora, Giffie Mathews: Ceres, Mrs 
Charles Dixson; L A 8S. May Van Housen. 

Stockholm Depot (St Lawrence) grange, No 
538, at its last regular meeting conferred the first 
and second degrees on two candidates. Sister M. 
D. Colt and R. O. Riggs had exeellent papers on 
the first topic of the literary program, Looking for- 
ward, what shall the year bring to our grange? 
Brother N. G. Breck also spoke on the same topic. 





The order of Patrons of Industry of the state of 
New York will hold its annual convention in 
Rome, Oneida Co, commencing Tuesday, Feb 25, 
at 10am All members of good standing in the 
sigte have a right to attend. The program for the 
first day will be an address of welcome by Mayor 
Kingsley of Rome, to be followed by an address 
of congratulation by George Cavanaugh of Delta, 
who at the close will introduce Grand President 
W. S. Brown of Saratoga Co, The doors will be 
open to the publie until after the report from the 
committee on credentials, after which they will 
be closed « xcept to members of the order. A _ full 
attendance is anticipated,as the order is very large 
in membership in Oneida and Madison Cos, 
Several of the members are candidates for town 
Officers, particularly that of highway commis- 
sions, in the different towns of these two counties, 
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“A Watch”) | 
for Nothing 


SENT POSTPAID 
IN EXCHANGE FOR 100 COUPONS, 
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OR, IF YOU PREFER, 


FOR 2 COUPONS AND $1.00 IN CASH. 


The watch is nickel, good timekeeper, quick stem wind and set. You will 
find one coupon inside each 2 ounce bag and two coupons 
inside each 4 ounce bag of 
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| BLACKWELL’S GENUINE 

4 

, DURHAM TOBACCO. : 
Send coupons with name and address to > 4 
{ BLACKWELL'S DURHAM TOBACCO CO., Durham,N.C. @ 
Buy a bag of this Celebrated Smoking Tobacco, and read the ® 
coupon, which gives a list of other premiums and how to get them. & 





2 CENT STAMPS ACCEPTED. @ 
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FRENCH BUHR MILL 


28 sizes and styles. Every mill walralted. 

For All Kinds of Grinding. 
A boy can operate and keep in” 
order. **Book on Mills"! 
and sample meal FREE, 

All kinds mill machinery. Flour e 
mills built, rolleror buhrsystem. ff 

Red uced Prices for’ 96. : 
NORDYKE & MARMON CO., 
90 Day Street, 


seit ae 
puae-stoxe FEED MILLS 
BURR-STONE 
are the best constructed, least complicated 
and fastest grinding milis 5 et produced. 
They were granted the highest possible 
award at the Worlds Columbian 
9 m Exposition in 1893 for 
fy Extreme Simplicity, Ac- 
ceptable Work and Low 
ound | , Price. Send 2c. stamp for our 
i 48 page Illustrated Catalogue. 
LEONARD D. HARRISON, 
Box N, New Haven, 
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ASPINWALL MFC. CO., 


60 SABIN ST., JACKSON, MICH. 
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THE TOBACCO CROP AND MARKET. 


NEW YORK—Growers in Wayne Co are now busi- 
ly assorting their tobacco, and as the season has 
been favorable, the work is well advanced. A 
few sales of ’95in bundle have been effected at 
Wayne, prices ranging from 5} to 64c. One grower 
was offered 8c for his leaf, also in bundle, but 
declined to accept that figure. Thereis certainly 
some very desirable tobacco in the ’95 crop. Buy- 
ing of the °93 and ’% continues, but at very low 
prices—less, in fact, than the cost of production. 
The acreage this year is only one-fifth of that of 
93, but the reduction im quantity has not 
materially affected market values, as would as- 
suredly be the case in any crop but tobacco. It 
appears to me that the middlemen reap all the 
benefits of the situation and make the money. 
I know a grower here who, rather than sell at 
ruling prices, took 82 es of his tobacco \to Buffalo, 
and much to his surprise and delight had no diffi- 
culty whatever in selling it to a manufacturer at 
a very satisfactory figure. Others will follow his 
example, or, asI have said, stop planting the 
weed altogether.—[J. H. Wescott. 


limited 
Lan- 


PENNSYLVANIA—There has been a 
amount of buying of the new or ’95{crop in 
caster Co, A. Cohen & Co doing much of the buy- 
ing. Several country packers have also been 
nosing around and have picked up a few lots here 
and there. The sum total of all that has been sold 
is quite small, and it can hardly be said that the 
buying of the crop has begun. The prices report- 
ed are very low, both for seedleaf and Havana 
seed, and are hardly a fair test of what prices 
will be when general buying sets in. The defects 
of the crop are pretty well understood by sellers 
as well as buyers, and this fact will fix the price. 
In old leaf, but little buying is reported and the 
leaf trade is in about as near to a dormant condi- 
tion as it well can be.—In Tioga Co, the damp- 
ness prevailing in the valley as a result of the 
recent snow and rains has enabled growers to 
complete the handling of ’95 crop. Many farmers 
who raised little or no leaf last year are begin- 
ning to make preparations for the coming crop. 
Some think there will be more demand and con- 
sequently higher prices for domestic leaf on ac- 
count of the predicted scarcity of Havana through 
the Cuban troubles. It cannot help our growers 
materially, for ever since Havana seed has been 
raised in this section, the crops have averaged 175 
per cent wrappers, and what few fillers are as- 
sorted out are comparatively worthless,except asa 
mixture. There have been several buyers through 
the valley lately but no sales to speak of. One 
local manufacturer sold about 40 cs old crop to an 
Elmira buyer who raised a medium-sized crop 
and sold his in January. Herman Kretschman jof 
Corning bought for New York parties several 
crops in Jackson and in the vicinity of Tioga. 
The '95 crop grown by Frank Buck on the Adams 
farm at Mansfield sampled 80 per cent wrappers. 


Ou1o—The auction market at Cincinnati has 
been in a very busy condition for over a month. 
Prices have ruled steady with a tendency to in- 
crease. While so much inferior leaf is being offer- 
ed, prices cannot be expected to go much higher. 
Fine grades have at all times been in demand and 
at full prices. New leaf is each week being offer- 
ed in larger quantity while old leaf supply has 
begun to diminish. The 1550 hhds old offered av- 
eraged $6 03 P cwt, the prices being brought down 
by the large quantity of inferior leaf included. 
The 1550 hhds sold, 524 at 1@3 95, 405 at 4@5 95, 289 
at 6a@7 95, 127 ut 8@9 95, 182 at 10@14 75, 21 at 15@ 
18 25,2 at 22@2375. The &43 hhds new offered 
averaged 5 44, as follows: 244 at 1@3 95, 140 at4 
@5 95, 67 at 6@7 95, 31 at 8@9 95, 453 at 10@14 75, 8 
at 15a@18 50.—In the Miami valley, market ani- 
mated and numerous shipments of old goods in 
small lots. The deliveries of old Dutch and seed- 
leaf have been so numerous that a marked reduc- 
tion in the accumulated stocks of these varieties 
is already noticeable; and as only a limited acre- 
age was raised last year, the prospect is favorable 
for a clearance of these old stocks from growers’ 
hands. Buyers are engaged at contracting the ’95 
Zimmer’s Spanish crop with the majorityZof their 
transactions at 6c through, or a _ fraction less, 
though the sale of one crop is reported at The 
through. The transactions in Darke Co are about 
as extensive as those in adjoining sections, though 
at prices averaging 5c or under, which also in- 
cludes ciops of Little Dutch. This buying of the 
new crop has not yet become general by any 
means, nor is it expected to very soon. A num- 
ber of packers have secured several hundred cases 
each and some others have contracted for a few 
crops, While a majority of packers are satisfied 
that the more they see of this crop the more their 
first impression of it is confirmed—i e, that it con- 
tains a much greater percentage of poor tobacco 
than the crop of 1894, and they are content to run 


their chances of buying later on. Farmers have 
been exceptionally favored during the fall and 
winter months with excellent weather for tak- 


ing down, stripping and bulking their tobacco, 
and it is therefore presumed that by this time the 
last vestige of the ‘9% crop has been removed 





THE 











TOBACCO CROP 


from the poles and is rapidly being put in condi- 
tion for the inspection of buyers. 


FLORIDA—A_ tobacco dealer of 
returned from Havana derides the 
tobacco crop will be cut short or in any way 
endangered by the activity of the insurgents. He 
contends that in cutting off the sugar crop Gomez 
struck directly at the Spanish government, who 
found in this crop their main source of revenue. 
Nothing of this sort, however, could safely be 
done with the tobacco crop, whose destruction 
would mean at least the partial paralysis of busi- 
ness in Tampa, Key West and other cigar centers, 
and the consequent cessation of the supplies upon 
which the insurgents are depending. Certainly 
no great damage has been done to date, and that 
chiefly in two districts only.—W. M. Corry, general 
manager of the Owl Cigar Co of Quincy, Fla, re- 
ports that the company planted 835 a in ’9 and 
will plant over 1000 this year. 
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Vacuum 


Leather Oil 


. May as well know it. Get acan ata 
harness- or shoe-store, 25c a half-pint 
to $1.25 a gallon; book ‘‘ Howto Take 
Care of Leather,”’ and swob, both free; 
use enough to find out; if you don’t 
like it, take the can back and get the 
whole of your money. 

Sold only in cans, to make sure of fair dealing 
everywhere— handy cans. Best oil for farm mae 
chinery also. If you can’t find it, write to 

VACUUM OIL COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y. 


1,000 Peach Trees With Freight Prepaid 


to om station East of the Mississippi river, 2 to 3 fects 
for $25. Other sizes in proportion. List of varieties or 
samples sent on request. 

R. 5. JOHNSTON, Box 3, Stockley, Del. 


600 SECOND-HAND BICYCLES 


All MAKES and MODELS, must be cl out. 
Avcente wanted, § 


Tampa _ just 
idea that the 














_ Send for decerintive bareain liste 


GE.W. MAD & PRENTISS, Chicago 





ARYLAND FARMS FOR SALE. Map and Cat- 
alogue free. GEO. F. NICKERSON, Easton, Md. 


WALL PAPER. 


Wall Paper concern in U.S 


Samples free from all Pa: J 
KAYSER & ALLMAN "4 2r"<"** Philada. 
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IRRIGATED LANDS IN 


COLORADO, 


Under the Bessemer Irrigating Ditch, 

A rare opportunity to acquire attractive and profitable 
Suburban Homes in tracts of from 5 acres upward, 
with perpetual water right and suitable for Market Gar. 
dening, Fruit Culture, Dairying, Hog and Poultry Rais. 
ing, Grain and Alfalfa Farming. Location two 10 eight 
miles from Union Depot at the City of Pueblo, the 

rowing manufacturing center of Colorado, with 35,000 in. 
habitants and five great railways. Profitable home map. 
ket; absolutely sure crops; delightful climate and ajj 
social advantages. Write for information to (, 

CH MIDT, General Agent The Suburban Land and 
Investment Company, Pueblo, Colorado. 


PASTEURA or man AND Beast, 


“Suckling colt cut on barb wire 
healed without ascar.” “Mare lame 
in shoulder 6yrs., used Pasteurg: 
cured in week.” “Jersey heifer 
with badly inflained udder (garget) 
cured in 12 hrs.” “Had a pig with 
rheumatism, no use of ghind legs 
applied Pasteura, recovered in one 
= week.” No bad smell or stain, 
50 cts per box, postpaid. 3 

Pastcare Medicine Co, Box 119,Chittenango, Ny, 
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STEEL 


wee Picket Lawn Fence 


teel Posts, Steel Rails and Steel Gates; Steel Tree, 
lower and Tomato Guards, Cabled Field and H 
‘ence, 24 to 58in. high, Poultry, Garden and Rabbi 
‘ence; Steel Wire Fence Board,etc. Catalogue free. 
DeKALB FENCE CO.. g High St., DeKalb, UL 










For HOGS, POULTRY, 


and all fence purposes. 





Standard 
; Fencing 
—. =: rU.8. 
Se =< . 
Thousands of Miles in Use. 
Always gives satisfaction. Sold by dealers. Freight 


paid. Take noother. Oatalogue free. 
MeMULLEN WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., CHICAGO, ILL, 


| Drunkenness, Morphine and Tobacco 
Habits Cured 


Institutes, Madisonville (suburb Cincin- 
Write in confidence for facts. 





At the Keeley 
nati), and Marysville, O. 














yA UGH’S 


—EBTABLISHED 1655— 





BAUCH & SONS COMPANY, 
WORKS : Foot of Morris to Moore Sts., 
Address 20 8. Delaware Ave., PHILA. 


SPECIAL POTATO MANURE 
ANIMAL BONE $ 25> PHOSPHATE 


GENERAL CROP GROWER 


Bone & Potash Compound 
—High Crade Acid Phosphate— 








. 


rm PURE RAW BONE MEAL, &c 








We Grow Potatoes 


for seed — that’s our business. 
best varieties. 


We must have the latest and 


We reject all ordinary new seedlings, and 


select the best tubers of the best varieties, cultivating these 


with greatest care; then selecting and sorting again, just as 
a careful breeder does in breeding fine stock. 


This is why 


our selections are known as Dibble’s 


‘ Blooded Seeds.”’ 


You get varieties true to name when you order from us. 


We make a point of it. 


Are you sure of the varieties when 


you buy of a dealer who does not know one variety from 


another himself. 
in this country. 
Our catalogue is free. 





We are the largest growers of Farm Seeds 


Send your address for it. 
EDWARD F. DIBBLE SEED CO., Honeoye Falls, New York. 

















Without a Man. 


By Florence McCallen. 


SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 

and Cordelia, and their 
mother, take up their abode at Edgewood, an 
estate in Missouri inherited from the mother’s 
prother, Alexander Blair, and known to contain a 
hidden treasure. “Cordy, the youngest daugh- 
ter, finds that Mr Clement’s (the family lawyer) 
office boy, Peel, knows of the hidden treasure and 
is making attempts to find it. Peel is caught dig- 
ging in the yard at night, his only ‘*find’’ being a 
doll belonging to the negro children. News comes 
that Aunt Elizabeth Ivers, a widow, is coming 
for a visit; she wants to see Theo, the beauty of 
the family. Theo discloses conspiracy at Chicago 
to bring Theo into the company of Aunt Eliza- 
peth’s nephew, Ralph Ivers, a handsome and 
worthy young man. Theo decides to invite as a 
guest with Aunt Ivers, Nell Gowan, a fellow clerk 
in a Chicago store. 

Clemence, a New Orleans quadroon attached to 
the estate, after betraying a deep affection for 
her dead master, moves away, and Cordelia gives 
her the uncle’s dressing gown, for which Clem- 
ence is very grateful. A new female servant, 
Miss Bumpstead, is engaged, and on the arrival 
of Aunt Ivers, with a daughter and two grand- 
sons, Cordy assumes the role of second girl, and 
keeps it throughout their visit, though enduring 
much from Mrs Ivers. Cordy finds Peel in the cel- 
lar inspecting old beehives, and threatens him 
with arrest, at which he quails. On a Satur- 
day night Cordy sees a mysterious glimmer of 
light through a drain grate, and discovers an un- 
derground passage beween the cellar and an un- 
occupied negro cabin. cabin and cel- 
lar, making Peel her prisoner. Later the prisoner 
is missing through the connivance of somebody, 
perhaps Miss Bumpstead. 

Mrs Ivers and her daughter proceed to Cali- 
fornia.leaving the two grandchildren. Departure of 
Miss Bumpstead, much against the will of Peel, 
whose purposes she serves. Arrival of Mrs Frost, 
who claims to be a cousin of the late Alexander 
Blaiz, and her son Peter, whom she destines for 
the ministry. Miss Bumpstead calls and discloses 
a plot of Peel to visit and extort the 
secret of the hidden treasure, and kill her if she 
retuses to divulge, burn her this 
while the family attend a church fair. dis- 
closes the plot to Lawyer Cl 


Theodora, Katherine 


She locks 


Clemence 


house ; 
Kate 


and to 


lement, 


While Clemence and Jim are eating supper, 
Cordy apprises Clemence of her peril and secretes 
herself: Clemence asserts her ignorance of the 
whereabouts of the treasure. Masked figures 
recognized as Peel, Peter and a half-witted boy 
advanee upon Clemence, but are seized and 
hand-cuffed by officers lying in wait. Valuables 
stolen from Edgewood are found in Peel's room, 
and he is sentenced to state’) p@ison. Capt Field- 
ing, a neighbor, and his daughter ‘*Zude,”’ a cley 
er and beautiful girl, are addgéd to the circle of 


friends, and **Zude’’ takes 
at the Hudson farm. 
Wiggins and Miss Devon, also 
Unexpected arrival of M 
ing a divorce, with her 
li. Arrival of Mr Ive 


boys; likewise of seven re 


Cordy and her sisters 

Two guests, Mrs 
attend the dance. 
Upton, a woman seek- 
ighter Marguerite, aged 
father of the two little 
unexpected guests. 


to a dancs 


CHAPTE:r. IX. 
Lysander 
It would be tedious to give the names and 
deseribe the personalities of all of our guests 
of the summer. Mr Ivers left us, but went no 
farther than the town Mrs Upton left us al- 
so,and left little Marguerite with us. She told 
us in a note she left (for she went away in the 
hight when we were all asleep) to take care of 
“Rita,’? and send ‘‘her bills to her,’’ but on no 
account to allow the child to communicate with 
anyone. Marguerite did not weep, nor make 
any demonstration. Only one little act show- 
ed me how she felt. Mrs l pton had left her 
photograph on the mantel in her room; Mar- 
guerite tore it into small bits; not in haste, 
but slowly,as if she enjoyed it. Then she toss- 
ed the pieces into the fire-place and careful- 
ly washed her hands. 
We toiled on. trying to keep up with the 
work, keeping together in the evenings as well 


fain. 


a we could. We took care of the children, 
but were relieved from the care of their 
clothing. Sometimes we would have so 
many guests that Sarcoxie would have to go 
to the haymow to sleep, as Zude Fielding 
had predicted, in order to give Clem- 


ence’s old room to us. Gradually this became 
Our evening refuge. Theo or mother would 
Stay with the guests, but some of the ‘‘crowds’”’ 
cared very little about us, farther than our 
cooking ex ended. They would play, sing,and 
Tomp through the house and over the farm 
with very little regard to our wishes. 

We saw very little of Zude Fielding. The 
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colonel came down a few times, but he was so 
afraid of Miss Devon he dared not call vpen- 
ly. They were having much the same experi- 
ence that we were. Guests would come, stay 
a week, perhaps two or three weeks, then go 
away; they really did not think that the thing 
went on all the time. They thought of noth- 
ing further than their own convenience. Once 
or twice a woman (for they were nearly all wo- 
men) would come to the kitchen and bid us 
good-by; oftener they would order the car- 
riage and the wagon for their trunks,as if they 
had been leaving a hotel. 

We could not get a girl; no one would come 
to such a ‘‘racketing’’ fainily. My poultry was 
about all sacriticed by the end of July. We no 
longer had butter to sell, or eggs. They were 
hinting strongly that honey would be deli- 
cious with the morning waffles, but I would 
not understand and mother would not inter- 
fere. We still kept Nellie; she was a great 
help. Other guests came and went, but Mrs 
Wiggins and Miss Devon stayed on forever. 

Mother’s health failed. Kate was very hap- 
py with the children—and their father—and 


Theo and I consulted about mother. Some- 
thing must be done, and that quickly. Mar- 
guerite was always with me, and had grown 


as loving as a kitten. One day she clasped my 
waist from behind and said, ‘‘ Who loves you 
best, Cordy?”’ 

‘* Mother.’’ 

‘‘No, no! She would let anything 
to you. It is I who love you best.’’ 

‘Very well, then please your majesty. I'd 
like you to thin out these cormorants, so that 
[ may have time to breathe.’’ 

She loosened her arms. 

Am J a cormorant?’’ 

‘*No,’’ [said,clinging to her in my turn,‘‘ you 
and the boys and Nellie are ours. Touch any 
of them at your peril! But you may kill all 
the rest and I'll heip you hide the bodies!’’ 

She sat down on the gallery 
swinging her feet. 

‘Tf I should do something 

would you love me?’’ 

‘*Sartain. I fear I love bad 
than good, because their deeds are 
accord with my mood. L’m a 
Marguerite.’”’ 

‘*No, but really, you know. If I acted a lie, 
now.’’ 

‘*As how?’’ 

‘“*Well, if I had letter and never 
told you, when kind! Ili ! had 
written to Jack to come and see me. And if 
he would come, would he be a cormorant?’’ 

‘*He would be a man, I suppose, child, and 
I have heard one person assert that we shall 
have no luck on this ranch until we 
man.’’ 

Her frank face clouded. 

‘*But we could never own hii: he will not 
stay anywhere. He says the devil chases him. 
What does he mean?’’ 

** Ask him. 

‘But look.’’ 

She drew a letter from the 
dress and handed it to me. 

‘*There!’’ her dark 
‘There is the answer to one 1 
it.”* 2 road: 

My Dear KIDLET: 


happen 


edge of the 
something bad 


people better 
evil and 
wretch, my 


written a 
you are s0 


owl a 


When he comes, ask him.”’ 


bosom of her 


she said, face fiushing, 


wrote. Read 


Your letter followed me 


far and long, but caught me at last. In spite 
of Mrs Upton’s peculiar vagaries, Iwas sur- 


prised to hear that she had dropped you likea 
stray kitten and left you upon the bounty of 
perfect strangers. Your account of their 
‘*goodness’’ amused me; is it a commune? I 
will come and see you some day when the dev- 
il chases me in your direction. I should like 
to see that ‘‘angel’’ of yours; the heavens 
must stoop low in your backwoods. Enclosed 
you will find something with which to pay 
your way. Yours fraternally, paternally and 
eternally, JACK UPTON. 

The letter enclosed a check for one hundred 
dollars. 

‘Here take this,’’ handing it to me. 

‘*No, we will give it to mother and she will 
take care of it for you. Now you shall have 
something pretty to wear!’’ 

We went up to our room—we were sleeping 
in Uncle Alee’s room—and put the check in a 
small box on the bureau. Then Iwentin to 
see how mother was.’ Our company had thin- 
ned out somewhat, and mother was lying 
down on my old cot-bed in her own room. 
She looked up at me and smiled, but she look- 
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ed so wan and thin my heart turned cold. I 
knelt down by her and kissed her. 

‘‘Where do you feel ill, mamma? 
We’ll bring a doctor to see you.”’ 

**O, no, I am only tired. I will rest a few 
days: Do notworry.’’ She smoothed my hair, 
and lovingly stroked my face. ‘‘You have 
your father’s chin-dimple, Cordy,’’ she said, 
‘‘but you are so thin! This legacy business 
has been a woful thing for us, hasn’t it?’’ 

[ made some laughing reply, then told her 
about Marguerite’s check, and her letter. 

‘*Better bring it to me to lock up with my 
diminished funds, dear; I do not like any- 
thing not belonging to us to be about careless- 
ig.” 

[ went back to my room and opened the 
box; the check was not there. Thinking Mar- 
guerite had taken it, I went back and ex- 
plained to my mother, and went down to my 
work. Marguerite had taken the children to 
the field where Jim and Sarcoxie were haul- 
ing hay. They thought it great fun to ride 
home on top of a load of hay. I did not see 
her until after dinner when she came down 
cellar to chat while I put away the milk. 

The door at the back had long since been 
nailed up; I seldom noticed it. Lysander Peel 
had almost passed from our minds. 

‘‘Where did you put your check?’’ The child 
looked up in = surprise. ‘*Why, you saw,’’ 
she said. 

**Didn’t you go and get it again? 
there. Are you sure?’’ 

She turned and ran upstairs; I 
run through the hall, and then her 
scamper up the second flight, Gordon follow- 
ing. WhenTI finished I followed her. The 
room was in a blaze of light, though the sun 
was shining ont of doors. The hanging lamp 
was ablaze, and two smaller lamps brought 
from the other rooms. In the midst of the il- 
lumination sat Marguerite on the floor, her 
arms around Gordon, who was growling furi- 
ously, his bristles up. 

“Some one has stolen it!’’ cried she. 

‘**Gordon knows. Look at him!’’ 

He was hard to hold anc I told her 


Tell me. 


It is not 


heard her 
heedless 


to lose 


him. He tlew to a long shallow closet by the 
side of the chimney, and tore at the door 
wildly. When it was opened he went in,sniff- 


ed around, growled and barked, but came out 
with his head down, baftled. 

The clo et was full of uncle Alee’s clothing 
and showed no mysterious corners. The oil-. 
clothed floor was solid, the walls smooth. 

‘‘There must have been someone in the 
closet when we were here; someone who slip- 
ped out while I was in mother’s room.’’ 

This was the only explanation of the affair 


that seemed reasonable. There was no guest 
in the house Whom we could suspect. Sar- 
voxie was honesty itself, and besides had 


The check 
minutes I had 


been at work all the afternoon. 
had been stolen in the ten 
spent in mother’s room. We met Miss Devon 
we went downstairs with Gordon follow- 
ing, his tail and head drooping. 

Her light eyes protruded, and she 
ed in short gasps. 

‘Lam going to leave, at once,’’ she 
‘*Girl! order me a carriage at once!’’ 
ed at her in surprise. ‘‘Idiot!’’ she screamed 
shaking me, ‘‘can’t you understand! I have 
been robbed! My ‘watch and purse’ are both 


as 
breath- 


said, 
I star- 


gone! I am going to have this house search- 
ed, and then, when I have found my valua- 
bles, I am going to leave.’’ 


she is ill. 
consult with 


‘*Pray do not frighten mother; 
Come with me, and we will 
Katie.’’ 

‘Katie! You would much better ask that 
black little imp who is tagging you about.’’ 


‘*Miss Devon, I cannot allow you to sug- 
gest such things. I would as soon suspect 
you. Besides, she herself has lost a check 


this afternoon.’’ 
**A check! 
a check?’’ 
Distressed, I looked at Marguerite, stand- 
ing above us on the stairs. Her look reassured 
me. Her eyes were narrowed to a mere blue 
gleam between her dark lashes, her little 
mouth widened in a scornful smile. 
**Maybe,’’ she said, ‘‘I got it from the nice 
young man who kissed your hand in the 
shrubbery last night. I saw you, and Clem- 
ence; so did Sarcoxie. Sarcoxie said he 


A beggar! Where would she get 
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would think he knew him, if he was not in 
the ‘pen.’ What pen he meant I don’t know. 
Your pen, maybe.’’ 

Miss Devon had her hand raised to strike 
the child, but with one of her marvelously 
quick movements she was up on the stair rail 
and slid past us and over the hound’s head, 
as light as a bird, and was gone. Miss Devon 
went to her room and I followed her. The 
pretty room was in disorder, the delicate cur- 
tains twisted in knots, jam pots and medicine 
bottles scattered about. Mrs Wiggins was out 
sowewhere and we had the room to our- 
sleves. 

‘**You would better stay here,’’ I said. ‘‘I 
am going to tell Katie what you have said and 
she will send for Mr Clement, who is kind 
enough to advise us in every difticulty.’’ 

It was dark, but he came as soon as he re- 
ceived our message. Theo had given mother 
a sleeping powder and she was resting quiet- 
ly. We were all gathered in the library—Mr 


Clement, Katie, Sarcoxie, Marguerite and 
myself. Miss Devon did not show up. Theo 
had been chosen to amuse Mrs Wiggins, 


keep the 
went up 
tried it 


watch over mamma’s slumbers and 
children from coming down. Katie 
to bring Miss Devon down. I had 
unsuccessfully. She had her head wrapped 
up in a camphorated bandage, and her feet 
in a mustard bath. Her nerves had had a 
shock, she said. I was too young at that time 
to know that the word ‘‘nerves’’ is often 
used where temper would express the idea 
more truthfuily. 

But tactful Katie brought her down. Mr 
Clement went over to herand asked her a few 
questions in a deferential tone. 

‘*You haven’t seen any strange person lurk- 
ing about?’’ 

‘**N—no.’’ 

‘It was in the daytime you 
watch? And the purse—missed them 
same time, did you”’’ 

The answer came in a faint voice, scarcely 
audible. She had missed the watch first, 
then hunted for her purse, which was gone 
also. Then Sarcoxie was called upon to tell 
his story. He ‘‘had been telling Miss Mar- 
g’reet there about Clemence bein’a hoodoo and 
she was wild in a minute, Miss Marg’reet 
was, to go and see her ‘hoodoo’ something. So 
I hadn’t time, I hadn’t, and I never thought 
of her goin’ alone, but she did. It wasn’t 
much dark, jist cloudy moonshine like, and 
I see her go, and says I to myself, says I, as 
soon as I git through the chores I’ll go and 
git her, for I knowed Miss Katie’d be fretted 
if she missed her. Jim he was gone. He 
mostly goes home on Saturday nights. 

‘*There was company and she wasn’t missed, 
so I started for Clemence’s as soon as I could 
and Clemence she was showin’ her some lace 
or such and not hoodooin’ none at all. So I 
lit out with her and she was mad and we 
didn’t talk none, till we come to the edge of 
the orchid wher’ the hedge jines up tothem 
high blackberry bushes. Then little miss she 
lays one hand on my arm. . 

‘* ‘Hush,’ says little miss, ‘don’t you hear 
somebody ta)kin’?’ I did and we crep’ along 
easy like till I heard someone behind, and it 
was Clemence. She was helpin’ me fetch 
little missy home. Then we all crep’ along, 
and thar was a woman and a man.’’ 


missed your 
at the 


‘*What were they talking about? Quarrel- 
s oo? 
ing? 

**N-no, sir,’’ said Sarcoxie, uneasily, ‘‘he 


seemed to be a-settin’ up to her, or that. He 
had a-holt of her hand and was kissin’ of it.’’ 

‘*Ah,’’ said Mr Clement, ‘‘did you—could 
you see who they were?’’ 

‘Well, no sir, not rightly. I couldn’t see 
the man good. At least, of course he wasn’t 
the one he looked like. No sir—of course. 
He couldn’t be.’’ 

‘* And who was the lady?’’ 

Sarcoxie fidgeted and turned red. 

‘*‘Tt was—she was—the very sp’it of Miss 
Devon—I hain’t sayin’ :t was her.’’ 

‘*T will say it,’’ cried Marguerite. ‘“‘It was 
Miss Devon. She tried to hire me not to 
tell of her. I told her if no harm came of it 
I wouldn’t tell. I knew she wanted a sweet- 
heart so bad, and the colonel’s gone back on 
her. But it was Miss Devon, Mr Clement, 
it was, it was.’’ ‘ 

The dry old bachelor put out his hand and 
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drew the child to him, and she stood there in 


the circle of his arm while he pumped the 
whole story from the reluctant Miss Devon. 
She had met the young man from time to 


time at the cabins; had—had—ah—interviews 
with him there. He had been from the first 
infatuated with her. On the night in question 
she had met him for the last time. Sobs. 


She didn’t know where he lived, but he was 
related to the English nobility. 
Mr Clement flashed a look at me across the 


room; we were both thinking of Lysander 
Peel, ‘‘descendant of Sir Robert.’’ Mr Clem- 
ent wrote a few lines on a leaf of his note- 
book and handed it to me. I saw Marguer- 
ite’s bright eyes on him, reading as he wrote: 

ef¢ Lysander, descendant of Sir Robert,’ escaped 
From the prison about two weeks ago. He's after 
that legacy again.” 

I was very much frightened. A cold hand 
seemed to clutch my heart. Mother so ill, 
and that unscrupulous villain having the run 
of the house! I was on the point of asking 
Mr Clement to stay the night with us, but as 
he passed out into the hall he said cheerfully, 
knowing, as I now believe, that greedy ears 
were listening to his words: 

‘*Well, itis a good thing that money is 
found! If that matter was still uncertain I 
would insist on your shutting up the house. 
With that safe in the bank we have nothing 
to fear. He has been here, and he has stolen 
the money, watch and check, doubtless. He 
is such a villain that he couldn’t help steal- 
ing them, and sucha fool he never thought 
how easily we could track him by their aid. 
Mr Lysander Peel is as gvod as caught. But 
lock your doors, girls, and take the dog up- 
stairs with you!”’ 

After he left we shut up the 
Devon following us about, sobbing. We three 
girls went to mother’s room, but she was 
resting. Katie stayed with her, and Theo, 
Marguerite (who was waiting for us) and 
Nellie went into my room. We had, on first 
coming upstairs, opened Miss Devon’s door 
and pushed her in. The other harmless 
guests were quiet. 

‘*Why, look there!’’ cried Theo, 
your check, girlie.’’ 

It was there, lying slightly crumpled and 
smelling of tobacco, on the crimson cover of 
the table. While we gazed at each other, 
examined the check and acted with the judg- 
ment of excitable children (Marguerite being 
the oldest of the group), theré was a tap at 
the door. Miss Devon entered with a watch 
lying upon the fat palm of her hand. 

‘*My watch!’’ she said. ‘‘It was lying on 
the table! But the purse is gone.’’ 

Whoever had been the thief, he had repent- 
ed at last, evidently thinking discretion the 
better part of valor. 

‘Well, girls,’’ said Miss Devon, 
ly, ‘‘we’ll let bygones be bygones. It 
be that you could not avoid this, and 
will forgive you and stay on.’’ 

The next morning Kate and I searched the 
closet and the attic, as soon as the children 
were out of the house. We found nothing in 
the closet, but an odor of tobacco greeted us 
as soon as we opened the door of the garret. 
The covers were tumbled on the bed, and a 
chair drawn up beside a small rusty stove held 
an old overcoat and a blanket. Across an- 
other chair lay some underclothing and a suit 
ot Uncle Alec’s clothes. A pair of scissors, a 
cushion with some needles stuck in it and a 
spool or two of. thread were on a table, 
among bread crumbs, crackers, cheese rinds, ete, 
showing that the visitor had altered some of 
the clothes to fit him. He had been afraid 
to burn his prison suit, evidently thinking a 
smoke from the chimney in that part of the 
house would attract attention, for we found 
a part of it rolled up and stuck in a cranny 
of the unplastered wall. Among the other 
bric-a-brac on the table lay Miss Devon’s 
purse, emptied of its contents, and a tender 
note or two from her. These last we burned 
before anyone saw the hiding place of the 
convict. Mr Clement notified the proper au- 
thorities, and a deputy sheriff—the bright-eyed 
tenor of our acquaintance—came and looked 
over the premises, confiscating the prison 
clothes. Miss Devon was invisible while -he 
remained, and indeed was quite subdued in 
manner during the remainder of her stay, 


house, Miss 


‘*there is 


forgiving- 
may 
so I 
















which was terminated in avery unusual man- 
ner. 

Mother got up and crept about the house 
but she was very ill. Katie sent Jim to town 
for a doctor, though mother objected. 

‘*T am not ill,’’? she would say, ‘‘only tireg, 


When the weather is cooler and I am rested 
I shall be all right.’’ 
Our hearts were very heavy as we went 


about our work of ‘‘serving,’’ and at last Ka. 
tie sent for a doctor. When he came he 
brought out with him in his buggy another 
guest. It was a man, but we were too anxiong 


about mother to notice him much, and hig 
name escaped me. I was left below to do 
the honors while Theo and Katie went up- 


stairs with the doctor. The new guest was aq 
dark, blue-eyed, weary looking giant, care. 
lessly dressed, but elegant and self-possessed 
He was trying to talk with me, when. mark. 
ing my abstraction, he said kindly, ‘‘ You arg 
thinking of your mother; pray go to her, [ 
can very well wait here.’’ 

Just then there was ascamper and Marguer- 
ite, closely followed by Gordon, passed 
through the hall. The stranger whistled and 
waited; the footsteps stopped. He whistled 
again, not loudly, but a soft, low note, like a 


bluebird’s call. The library door burst open 
and Marguerite stood there. 

‘* Jack!’’ she cried, literally hurling herself 
into his arms, ‘‘oh, Jack, Jack!’’ 

‘* Jack’’ held her to him fondly and I left 


them to their transports. On the gallery stood 
another man, a very handsome one this time, 
vainly trying to make himself heard. He 
handed me his card and asked for Theo, 
The name on the card was Ralph Ivers. 
‘*Katie,’’ I whispered, going up to her as 
she stood in mother’s room, ‘‘we are looking 


up! The man the doctor brought is Mar 
guerite’s papa, the ‘‘Jack’’ of her love, and 
the other is Theo’s young man! Luck has 


9 


come to us at last; we’ve got two men 
[To be concluded. } 
LL - 


fhe Bible as an Educator. 


‘*It has come by now to be generally recog- 
nized that the classics of Greece and Rome 
stand to us in the position of an ancestral lit- 
erature,—the inspiration of our great masters, 
and bond of common associations between our 
poets and their readers. But does not sucha 
position belong equally to the literature of the 
Bible? If our intellect and imagination have 
been formed by the Greeks, have we not in 
similar fashion drawn our moral and emotion- 
al training from Hebrew thought? Whence, 
then, the neglect of the Bible in our higher 
schools and colleges?’’ 

Thus speaks Prof Richard G. Moulton of 
the University of Chicago, in a _ book just 
published, entitled Te Literary Study of the 
Bible. Without entering here into a discus- 
sion of the place of the Bible in the public 
schools, it may be said that the searching of 
the scriptures is of great value to young or 
old. Our subscribers and their families are en- 
titled to compete for prizes for the best essays 
on scripture topics. The contest closes on 
March 1, one week hence. Full particulars 
were published in the issue of Dec 28, 1895. 
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Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


THE FOURTH INSTALLMENT FOR FEBRUARY. 

8. HistoricaAt—This year, 1896, the month 
of February has five Saturdays. When did 
this last occur, and when will it be so again? 

9. Worp CHanainc—Change sand to dirt in 
five steps, and fill the blanks with the words 
used in each step in order. 


Having SAND to —— I —— it by a boy who 
made a —— in the pail by —— of rolling i 
the DIRT. 

10. CHARADE—We saw how second the first 

yas and it was a whole tree. 

11. GxoGRAPHICAL—One of the United 


States. 
Paint a musica: character. 
12. ANAGRAM (one word)— 
LE BIT A QUE. 
a 
Empty.—A fool and a drum never speak 
without declaring their emptiness.—[Louls 
Cassier. 
Originality, like happiness, comes to those 
who do not seek it; to set it before one as a8 
aim is to miss it altogether.—{H. W. Mabie. 

















Glimpses of Our First President. 
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THE GILBERT STUART PORTRAIT. 


Under the busy streets of Boston the other 
day was found a forgotten grave marked No 
61, in which were found the remains of Gil- 
bert Stuart, the artist who painted kings and 
queens, but is 
best known per- 
haps for his first 
portrait of 
George Wash- 
ingto n. The 
story of his just 
discovered 
tomb, forgotten 
75 years after he 
had been laid to 
rest, carries one 
back to the life 
of the great 
president and 
the last days of 

GILBERT STUART. the 18th centu- 
ty. One trait of George Washington which in 
the biographies that have been written of 
him is not fully emphasized, is his economy, 
not only in state affairs but in the little 
items of home consumption. Itis a notable 
contrast to the lavish display of the great 
men of to-day to hear of Washington refusing 
asalary as president and stipulating only 
that his expenses be paid. He was as careful 
to avoid extravagance as if his private purse 
had been drawn upon, not only on his own 
account, he confesses, but for the benefit of 
the government ofticials, who could not afford 
to spend more than their salaries. 

One finds ina collection of Washington’s 
letters which have recently been published, 
the story of his home economies. They tell 
of his care in hiring a cook and washerwo- 
man; of the packing and buying of glassware 
and china; even of the selection of bedquilts,— 
everything in an economical spirit. He was 
Practical, too, one may judge from a letter 
Written to his secretary of state complaining 
of bric-a-brac which had been broken during 
their removal to Mt Vernon. ‘‘For.’’ adds 
the president, ‘in packing ornaments, each 
one must be put in a separate box with bran, 
little by little, shaking and settling it by de- 
grees as it is added.’’ In other letters he 
Says emphatically that wine shall not be used 
at the servants’ table. He takes no small 
Pains about the school where his_ niece shall 

Placed. He is much concerned about an 
exorbitant rent charged him for the Mt Ver- 
Ron house. He worries about curtains which 
are not a proper match in color, and to many 











EVENINGS AT HOME 


another small household matter he gives the 
same careful thought that he did to St Clair’s 
expedition or the design of the minister to 
France to destroy America’s peace and com- 
merce. 

These glimpses of Washington in his regu- 
lation of the small affairs of life are given as 
bringing the man more vividly to mind on 
the anniversary of his birth, an occasion on 
which the dead who served their country 
should live again in the minds of those who 
enjoy the fruits of their labors and their 
statesmanship. The present revival of inter- 
est in our first president, 99 years since his 
death and 164 since his birth, is a healthy 
sign. Washington’s statesmanship was broad, 
compassing not mere party advantage but 
the highest and most enduring interests of 
the nation. Now, on this eve of a _ presiden- 
tial campaign, is an excellent time to study 
his career. One word more. Washington was 
‘*first in war,’’ but he was likewise ‘‘first in 
peace.’’ By the ruling of Providence, now 
seems to be the time, the opportunity, for the 
two great English speaking nations to unite 
in peace and fraternal unity. At the gather- 
ings held in various parts of the country to- 
day or Sunday, in commemoration of Wash- 
ington, churches and other organizations are 
urged to formulate their views upon these 
two questions: 

1. Do we wish the governments of the United 
States and Great Britain, by formal treaty, to 
establish arbitration as the method of concluding 
all] differences, which may fail of settlement by 
diplomacy, between the two powers? 

2. What is our opinion of war as a mode of de- 
ciding controversies between the United States 
and Great Britain? 

Dr William C. Gray, 69 Dearborn street, 
Chicago, and- William E. Dodge, 11 Cliff 
street, New York, will receive the proceed- 
ings, which should be sent in duplicate, and 
arrange them for transmission to the presi- 
dent of the United States and the queen of 
England. 


0 
Taxing Industry. 
BY GEORGF SUTHERLAND, NEW YORK. 


A tax always has a repressive effect on in- 
dustry. For instance, if dwellings are taxed, 
the effect is to discourage building until the 
need for more dwellings forces population to 
pay a price high enough to overcome the tax 
with profits on it. A tax on houses therefore 
tends to raise rents, to confine population to 
the cheaper dwellings, to discourage building 
of the better class of houses and to curtail em- 
ployment for the ninety-two odd trades more 
or less directly concerned in the building in- 
dustry. 

As it is with buildings, so itis with every 
other labor product under the operation of 
the tax. Production is discouraged, and the 
tax has all the effect of a fine on industry. 
Therefore, until a tax can be devised . which 
has none of these baneful effects,—until we 
can, for instance, tax men more on the special 
privileges they enjoy than on the results of 
their industry,—taxation ought to be kept 
down as low as consistent with efficient gov- 
ernment, and only those taxes be maintained 
which permit of cheap and certain collection. 
Taxes which require a multitude of officials 
to collect are a waste of public wealth. Taxes 
which can be easily dodged or which offer 
inducements to men to perjure themselves, 
ought not to be collected at all. It is fair to 
assume that if a thing cannot be done, it 
ought not to be attempted. The attempt to 
assess personal property fairly has been tried 
in nearly every state in the union, and has 
been a signal failure in every instance. 





Sunday Afternoon. 


A Temptation determinedly routed will only 
return with weakened force against a strength- 
ened enemy: but a temptation gloated over 
and dwelt upon and mentally rehearsed, and 
rolled like a sweet morsel under the tongue, 
and only with reluctant fondness half-dismiss- 
ed, will crouch as if it were a pampered and 
familiar wild beast, just outside the door of 
the heart, certain to return with added fury 
upon its but half-resisting prey—terrible and 
with a tiger’s leap.—{ Archdeacon Farrar. 

——— - 

To Rejoice in the prosperity of another is to 

partake of it.—[ Austin. 
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QUALITY COUNTS. 


Representatives, Senators and 
Statesmen Speak. 


The Best and Safest Advisers of 
the People 


Agree Unanimously on this One 
Point. 


For the People’s Good. No Dif- 
ference of Opinion. 


Important Decision Arrived Aton All 
Sides. 


Senator Victor I. Spear, of Braintree, Vt, who 
has filled every high position in the gift of his 
State, says:—*‘My wife was troubled with nervous 
debility bordering on nervous prostration, and at 
the same time a trouble on her hands like 
eczema. The use of Doctor Greene’s Nervura 
blood and nerve remedy produced very satisfac- 
tory results, healing the eczema and greatly im- 
proving the nervousness.”’ 

Senator Frank Plumley of Northfield, Vt, who 
was Vermont’s delegate to the Republican 
National Convention and who is aman of national 
reputation, says :— 

“In the fall of 1892, I came out of the presi- 
dential campaign with my nervous system almost 
broken. Some of my personal friends advised me 
to take a course of Dr Greene’s medicines, which 
I did, with entire success. I use Dr Greene’s Ner- 
vura and find it an excellent remedy for that 
exhaustion caused by long-continued mental 
work, and think well of it.’’ 





HON CHARLES J. NOYES. 


Judge Charles J. Noyes of Boston, ex-speaker of 
the Massachusetts House of Representatives, 
states :— 

“Dr Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy 
reinvigorated and recreated my severely taxed 
nerves and debilitated vitality. To all needing 
an invigorator and permanent restorative, Dr 
Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy is the 
very best medicine within my knowledge or 
observation.’”’ 

Hon Samuel B. Page of Haverhill, N H, who for 
twenty-five years has been a member and leader 
of the New Hampshire Legislature, says :— 

“T have used Dr Greene’s Nervura blood and 
nerve remedy, and take pleasure in recommend- 
ing its use to all sufferers from any derangement 
or disturbance of the nervous system.”’ 

Add to these magnificent testimonials of the 
great and wonderful curative powers of Doctor 
Greene’s Nervura, the fact that itis a physician’s 
prescription, the discovery of the most successful 
specialist in curing nervous and chronic diseases, 
Dr Greene of 35 West 14th street, New York city, 
who can be consulted free, personally or by letter, 
and you have the greatest and grandest endorse- 
ment of value and assurance of cure possessed by 
any remedy in the world. 
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A little work, a little play, 
To keep us going-—and so, good day! 


A little warmth, a little light, 
Of love bestowing—and so, good night! 


A little fun to match the sorrow 
Of each day’s growing—and so, good morrow! 


A little trust that when we die 
We reap our sowing! And so, good-by. 
—|Du Maurier. 
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Early Flowers for the Window. 
FRANCES HARRIS. 


HE ROOM in which I[ am 
writing has a large bow 
window, facing south, in 
which are over 90 plants ; 
it isthe latter part of 
January and I _ have 
nearly 380 buds and 
blossoms. This does not 
include stone-crop, 
creeping Charley and a 
quantity of sweet alys- 
sum and mignonette 

which has just come up. I give about 15 min- 
utes a day to my plants, and an hour extra 
once or twice a week. Each year [ learn how 
to care for them more easily, so that I spend 
no more time now than [ did three years ago, 
with half the number of plants, and have far 
better success. Plants are like children, you 
must give them their fair share of your heart 
and your home. A mother does not only give 
the baby cradle room, or even a nursery; the 
baby has its rights and privileges in every 
room. Ina way, thoughin a less degree, 
this must be true of your plants. It will not 
do to stick a pot here and there because they 
fit the surroundings, without regard to sun or 
water. 

Begin with three or four plants, and do not 
take any printed words as gospel truth about 
your pets—try for yourself. For instance: I 
had a beautiful nasturtium, about eight feet 
high, one summer, in full bloom in Septem- 
ber. The floral authorities said it was no use 
to take up such a plant; sow fresh seed. I 
thought I’d try an experiment, and [ lifted 
it very carefully and put it in my bow win- 
dow. After the first week I picked from 20 to 
30 blooms from that vine every week till the 
next May! Again,we are told it is no use win- 
tering old geraniums, as they must rest. This 
year I was not able to raise slips, and in Oc- 
tober I pulled up a couple of dozen large ger- 
aniums from a_ neighbor’s border, cut them 
down almost to the roots, and I catch sight of 
a dozen buds by just glancing at the window! 
One writer says carnations need sun, another 
advises plenty of moisture, but not much sun; 
try both ways. 

But to return to our first plants. Givea 
few moments every morning and evening to 
them. Never let a leaf or bloom die on the 
plant; if it begins to turn,cut it off and wash 
the rest of the leaves toward nightfall. No 
matter if some old lady who has wonderful 
success with flowers does say she has no holes 
in her boxes, nor any drainage, be sure you 
have aninch or so of broken crockery and 
charcoal in the pot or box, with holes to let 
the surplus water run off. You may take it as 
a rule that soft-stemmed plants need more 
water than woody stemmed ones, and almost 
all enjoy being set in a pan of water once int 
a while, to drink till the water has moistened 
the top earth. 

If your plants are kept healthy, insects will 
not attack them in such numbers that you can- 
not pick them off. If a plant is infested with 
green aphides, isolate it, and shower the 
leaves frequently. If you possibly can, have 
oilcloth under your boxes, so that you can use 





MOTHERS AND DAUG 





a watering can frequently. Dusty plants are 
like dirty children—attractive only to the 
owner. I have found I have the most blooms 
by potting my plants and then sinking them 
in boxes. Not only do many refuse to bloom 
till root-bound, but [I can change them as they 
seem to need it. A scarlet and pink gerani- 
um have bloomed side by side, fairly ‘‘swear- 
ing at’’ each other, as the French say, but as 
they are in pots, the pink one changes places 
with a white carnation, and harmony is re- 
stored. 

Do not think it is too late to start a few 
plants. A Bermuda or Easter lily can be 
planted, set in the cellar for three weeks and 
then brought to the light; though it will not 
bloom in time for Haster, you will enjoy it in 
May. Nasturtiums will bloom in eight or ten 
weeks, and there is no prettier window vine 
than the tall variety. Sweet alyssum and 
mignonette will flower in six or eight weeks, 
while you can buy a Chinese primrose for a 
quarter, that will bloom till next summer and 
be a daily joy and interest. 

If someone who is sad and lonely chances 
to read these lines, someone who feels as if 
life could never have any interest for her, let 
me beg you to try the care of a few plants; 
they remind us of him who made them and 
us; we learn to trust him by studying them. 
My roses would shed their leaves and look 
wretched; I put them down cellar for six 
weeks, then brought them up, cut them back, 
and they are now among my most promising 
plants. May not God have seen the need of 
the cellar treatment in our lives—of ruthless 
pruning? Yet be sure at just the right mo- 
ment we shall be placed in the sunshine; if 
not here, then before his own face, and we 
shall blossom at last, all the better for the 
hard, dark days! 


Notes and Half-Notes. 





Be Above Trifles.—In most unhappy mar- 
riages the cause of evil has been trivial. As 
Steele says, the tirst maxim in a married 
man’s condition is that husband and wife 
should be above trifles. When two persons 
have so good an opinion of each other as to 
come together for life, they will not differ in 
matters of importance, because they think of 
each other with respect, and are prepared for 
mutual assistance and relief. But for smaller 
matters they have made no preparations, and 
hence springs the mischief. 


The Courage of Her Convictions.—Mrs Can- 
non, the wife of the new republican senator 
from Utah, tells people since her arrival in 
Washington that she is an implicit believer 
in the doctrines of Young and Joseph Smith, 
and firm in the faith of the righteousness of 
plural marriages. 


A Feminine Chess Champion.—Mrs Nellie 
Marshall Showlater of Kentucky is perhaps 
the mcst accomplished woman chess player 
in the world. She is 23 years old, but is cel- 
ebrated over two continents. Her husband, 
Jackson W. Showlater, taught her to play 
the game after their marriage in 1857, and 
since then she has made her knowledge fa- 
mous. 


A Feminine Candidate.—In Wyoming the 
state superintendent of instruction, Miss Es- 
telle Reel, is conducting her office with such 
skill and winning such golden opinions, that 
her nomination for governor of Wyoming is 
being seriously considered. 


The First Irrigation.—_Joseph H. Choate of 
New York, noted as the wittiest and perhaps 
the ablest of American lawyers to-day, has 
been engaged on a California irrigation case 
before the United States supreme court, 
The other day he remarked that he was 
obliged to take issue with the learned counsel 
opposed to him who had said that irrigation 
was an old question, dating back to the crea- 
tion. Mr Choate added that it was his recol- 
lection that it only dated back to the flood. 
Even the men on the bench, some of them, 
laughed. 


Mexico is said to produce anything that can 
be raised in any other country. So varied is 
the climate that in the same state can be rais- 
ed any product of the tropics and of the polar 
region. 


HTERS 
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NEVER TOO LATE, 


Premature Old Age Made 
Impossible. 


A Life-Time Habit Easily Broken. It’s Easy if 
You Only Take the Right Road. 


(From the Press, Everett, Pa.) 


A number of opr 
great and most invyet. 
erate tobacco smokers 
and chewers have quit 
the use of the filthy 
weed. The _ reform 
was started by Aaron 
Gorber, who was 4 
confirmed slave for 
many years to the use 
of tobacco. He tried 
the use of No-To-Bac, 
and to his great sur- 
prise and delight it 
cured him. 

Hon C. W. Ashcom, 
who had been smok- 
ing for sixty years, tried No-To-Bac and it cured 
him. 

Col Samuel Stoutener, who would eat up tobacco 
as acow eats hay, tried this wonderful remedy, 
and even Samuel, after all his years of slavery, 
lost the desire. 

J. C. Cobler, Lessing Evans, Frank Dell, Geo B, 
May, C. O. Skillington, Hanson Robinett, Frank 
Hershberger, John Shinn and others have since 
tried No-To-Bac, and in every case they report, 
not only a cure of the tobacco habit, but a won- 
derful improvement in their general physical and 
mental condition, all of which goes to show that 
the use of tobaeco had been injurious to them in 
more ways than one. 

All of the above gentlemen are so well pleased 
with the resuits that we do not hesitate to join 
them in recommending it to suffering humanity, 
as we have throughly investigated and are satis- 
fied that No-To-Bac does the work well and is a 
boon to mankina. 

The cost is trifling, and three boxes are guaran- 
teed to cure any case, or money refunded, One 
box in every instance stated above effected a cure, 
with one or two exceptions. No-To-Bac has a 
wonderful sale upon its merits alone, and can 
be secured at almost any drug store in this coun- 
try or Canada. It is made by the Sterling Remedy 
Co, Chicago, Montreal or New York. Our readers 
are warned against purchasing imitations, as 
there are several on the market. Be sure you get 
No-To-Bac. Then you’re all right. 


SILVER PLATED WARE. 


THE GENUINE ROGERS GOODS, 
Spoons, Forks, Knives, ete. New Designs, Superior Finish. 
A l Plate. Tipped Pattern. 

EE. per set of six, ° ° - 81.50 
Table Spoons, Knives and For ks, “ ° - 3.00 
Dessert Spoons, Knives and Forks, , ° 2.63 

Other goods at proportionate prices. Goods sent by 
mail, postage paid. Satisfaction guarauteed or money re- 
funded. R. M. MANSFIELD, 
1923 Patton Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


S ALESME WANTED Scsreca 


to the wholesale and re 
A. trade, Our got? 
gell on sight, Ldberal salary 
tion pormnnsat. For full p a4. 4 1... @ adress 


Centennial Mnfg, Co., Atlanta, Ga, Factory, Milwaukee, 


A MOTHER'S THANKS. 


Messrs. Johnston, Holloway & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Sirs:—For several months I have been 
intending to write vouin regard to your Heiskell’s 
Soap. I use it exclusive ly for my baby, and have 
done so ever since she was so terribly affeete 
with Eczema. Weowe the cure of the latter t 
Heiskeil’s Oiniment, and by it cume to use the 
soap for washing the affected parts, and_ after 

wards for the whole body, and since then I have 
used nothing else. My Daby now has a_ beaut 
ful skin, while at the time of our first trying your 
Ointment and Soap, her face was a mass of run- 
ning sores. 

Hoping that other mothers may find the same 
relief for their little ones, in using these articles 
that I have for my baby, and th: inking you most 
sincerely, I am Very truly yours, 

SUSIE MAY SCHELL, 
470 Mott Ave., New York City- 






































THE GOOD COOK. 


Further Uses for Oranges. 


M. J. ASHTON. 


Syrup from Orange Peel.—Peel 4 sweet 


oranges, being careful not to get any of the 
c > , : ay . ; 
white skin in, put the yellow peel in 3 pints 


of cold water, add half a pound of loaf sugar, 
and cook together into a syrup. This is nice 
for flavoring. 

Orange Marmalade.—Take 2 dozen Seville or 
pitter oranges and weigh them, eut the skin 
and take it off in quarters, put in a cheese 
cloth bag and cook in water nearly two hours, 
until you can pierce easily with a straw, then 
eut in thin pieces about an inch long; cut the 
oranges into halves and scrape out the pulp 
and the juice, throwing away the pith. Take 
as many pounds of sugar as you have oranges, 
put it into the water you cooked the rinds in, 
and boil 10 minutes, skim and add the rinds 
and pulp, cook half an hour, then dip in tum- 
blers and set away to cool before sealing. 

Orange Filling for Cake.—Put half a pint of 
milk in a double boiler, moisten 2 tablespoons 
of cornstarch with a little cold milk, add it 
to the scalded milk, stir constantly until 
smooth and thick, beat the yolks of 2 eggs 
with 4 tablespoons of sugar, until light, add 
it to the cornstarch, take from the fire, and 
when cool add the grated yellow rind of 
orange and 2 tablespoons of orange juice, fla- 
vor with vanilla if you choose. 

Orange Icing. —For the top of one good-sized 
cake use 4 lb of confectioner’s XXX sugar and 
1 spoonful of boiling water, grated rind of 1 
orange; put sugar in (about a bowl), add the 
orange peel, and stir until the sugar is yel- 
low; add the spoon of boiling water,and slowly 
add enough orange juice to moisten the sugar 
so it will spread easily. 
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Preparing Beef for the Table. 


Brine for Pickled Beef.—The day the beef is 
cut up, make a brine from this rule: For 50 lbs 


of meat allow 10 gallons of water, add rock 
salt enough to make a strong brine. When 
an egg will float on top it is strong enough. 
Add salt until the egg will float. To the 
brine add 2 lbs of brown sugar, 15 oz salt- 
peter, stir well together, and ‘pottr over the 
beef. The barrel should be thoroughly clean 


before the beef is packed in it. Place a small 
clean board over the meat with a stone on top 
to keep the beef under the brine. Cover the 
barrel with a double cloth. Take off the 
board and stone every day and skim for one 
week. Always see that there is enough brine 
to cover the meat. If you wish, you can 
commence to use the meat in two or three 
weeks. 

If you wish to keep any of it any length of 
time, at the end of six weeks take out the 
meat, throw away the brine and rinse the 
barrel well, repack the meat, make new brine 
the same as before. and pour over the meat, 
replace the board and stone as at first. 

When ready to cook some, put into plenty 
of cold water, cook slowly, and when the wa 
ter cooks out add more. If too salt, pour off 
the water after it has cooked an hour, and 
add fresh. When tender, remove the kettle 
and let the meat cool in the water in which 
it is cooked, if it is to be served cold. 

For Dried Beef.—An excellent recipe to 
Pickle beef to dry (it can also be used for 
hams or to corn beef): For 100 lbs of beef 
allow 9 lbs salt, 3 lbs brown sugar, 1 quart of 
8ytup, 2 oz saltpeter, 1 oz soda, 6 gallons wa- 
ter. Mix all together and boil, skim and let 
It get very cold; pack the meat in a tub or 
barrel Which is clean, pour the brine over 
lt, press the meat under the brine and place a 
Weight on it. Keep it in the cellar and let it 
Temain in two weeks if the beef is to dry. 

Beef for drying is always cut from the hind- 
quarters and never has any bone in it Cut 
4 round of beef into four pieces, cut a slit in 
the top large enough to put a cord through, 
Putitin the brine, and in just ten weeks 
take itout and let drain, put acord in the 
slit of each piece and tie a strong knot, hang 
in the kitchen near the stove, turn around 
every day. Neverdry meat in warm weather. 
Autumn or winter is the best time. This 
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pickle is very nice to cure hams in before they 
are smoked. Many smoke the dried beef a 
little to keep flies and insects away from it. 

A beef’s tongue can be kept in this brine 
two weeks, then wash and cook slowly in a 
kettle of cold water. When done remove to a 
dish of cold water,and when cool enough peel 
and place in a cold place. Slice cold for 
lunches or supper and garnish with parsley. 

Beef Loaf.—Get from the meat market 2 lbs 
Hamburg steak, beat 3 light and mix 
with the meat,add an even teaspoon of ground 
sage, 2 tablespoons butter, a little salt, 2 cup 
rolled cracker crumbs. Mix all together thor- 
oughly and shape into form similar to a long 
loaf of bread. Smooth the top with a little 
butter and sprinkle a few cracker ecrwmbs 
over it. Bake in a moderate oven in a greas- 
ed bread tin from 1 to 2 hours. When 
slice for supper. It is better made the 
before using. 

Stuffed Beefsteak.—A large piece of round is 


eggs 


cool 


day 


best for this. Ifthere is any bone remove 
with a small sharp knife, season with salt. 
Have ready prepared some dressing made 


from stale bread crumbs dipped in cold water, 


squeeze and crumb, adding 1 well-beaten 
egg, 1 spoonful of butter, a little salt and a 
smali amount of chopped parsley or sifted 


sage. Mix and spread over the slice of steak, 
roll up closely and wind with twine. Have 
the oven very hot, place it on a baking tin 
and cook 4 nour. After the steak is§put in, 
the heat of the oven can be reduced. When 
done, remove the string. Serve hot cut in 
slices from the end of the roll. 

Beef Stew.—Cut from the bones the 
end of a roast which is left after slicing 
you can, chop fine with a chopping 
place in a stew pan some of the gravy left 
from yesterday’s dinner. When hot add the 
meat, and warm. This is often sufficient for a 


small 
what 
knife, 


meal without cooking other meat. Where 
there is no gravy left over, 3 spoons of water 
and 1 of butter can be substituted for it. This 


stew is nice served on half a dozen slices of 
toast laid on a platter. 


——— 


Danger From Contagious Diseases. 
DR GEORGE G. GROFF. 





A large portion of our people are renters of 
houses and frequently change their abodes; 
but how many are thoughtful enough to ask 
about sicknesses which have recently occurred 
in the houses to which they propose to move 
their families? The point is this: The germs 
of many diseases, as scarlet fever, measles, 
diphtheria, typhoid fever, etc, may linger for 
months about a house, and a family moving 
into such a place may in a few weeks be 
stricken down, and much suffering, expense 
and even death be the result. There is ne 
truth in the old idea that children must have 
the whole series of children’s diseases. The 
most of them can be avoided, and if more 
care were exercised by parents, thousands of 
innocent lives.might be saved. If children 
can be carried beyond the age of 16 years 
without contracting scarlet fever or diphthe- 
ria,—the two most dreaded diseases of child- 
hood,—there is then comparatively little dan- 
ger from them. The same is true of other 


diseases. 
re 


Eggless Cake.—For years I have discarded 


eggs entirely in cake-baking. At first I used 
them for frosting, but confectioner’s sugar 


takes their place nicely. Fora cake of three 
layers I use 1 cupful of granulated sugar, 4 
cup cold water, sweet lard—or cottolene, 
which I prefer—size of yolk of hen's egg, 2 
teaspoons baking powder, flour and a little 
salt. This, you will observe, has no butter, 
milk or eggs. Ifa jeliy cake is desired, use 
that article for filling; if a cocoanut cake, 
make a syrup of sugar, boil to the proper con- 
sistency, stir in a spoonful of cocoanut, flavor 
with vanilla and place between the layers, 
and cover the top with the same, with cocoanut 
scattered thickly over. If chocolate is prefer- 
red, prepare it by boiling with milk or water. 
[L. A. Webster. 


Feminine Tears.—The tear of a loving girl, 
says an old book, is like a dewdrop on a rose; 
but that on the cheek of a wife is a drop of 
poison to her husband. 
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Just for Fun. 

A French lady was learning the English 
language. She had made very good progress, 
she thought, and one day accepted an invita- 
tion to dine with some English friends. As 
the dinner went on she was offered a dish that 
was new to her. Not fancying its appearance, 
she declined it, saying: ‘‘Thanks, no. I eat 
only acquaintances!’’ 

‘‘Have you heard that the big sleeves are 
going out, George, dear?”’ 

‘‘Yes, my love, I have; but I don’t believe 
‘t,.”” 

‘*Why not, pray?”’ 

‘I don’t believe they can get through the 
door.’’ 





Jinks: To-day I pleased a pretty woman by 
telling her that a certain red-faced, snub- 
nosed, bald-headed mortal looked like her. 

Winks: Get out! 

Jinks: The red-faced, snub-nosed, _ bald- 
headed mortal was her hrst baby. 





Rev Gideon Gosling: My arrival here seems 
to have caused some excitement. Porter: 
Yes, sir; but, bless yer, nothing to the danc- 
ing bear that came yesterday. 





She (gazing at the dying embers): That fire 
reminds me of a man in love. It burns 
brightly at first, then—gradually subsides and 
nothing remains but ashes. 

He: And yet it will be all right if you feed 
it regularly. 





‘*How do you pronounce the last syllable of 
that word ‘butterine?’’’ asked the customer. 

“The last syllable is silent,’* stiffly replied 
the grocer’s clerk. 





the over- 


Clothier: Were you pleased with 
Oh, yes; 


coat which I sold you? Customer: 
all my boys have worn it. Clothier: Well, 
think of that! Customer: Every time after a 
rain the next smaller one had to take it. 


‘Bridget, has Johnnie come home from 
school yet?’’ ‘‘Yis, sorr.’’ ‘*‘Have you seen 
him?’’ ‘*‘No, sorr.’’ ‘‘Then how do you 
know he’s home?’’ ‘** ’Cause the cat’s hidin’ 


under the stove, sorr.’’ 











is Cod-liver Oul 





without the fish- 
You 
get all the virtue 


You 
skip nothing but 





fat taste. 








of the oil. 








the taste. 








OUR HEALTH ADVISER’S LEAFLETS 


EE,—in place of Health Department. Biochemic 
ts greatly reduced. BOX 1538, Springfield, Mass. 
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BUSY FINGERS. 


The Best Patterns at the Lowest Prices. 





Our patterns this week show a pleasing va- 
riety for feminine wear. The miss’s costume 
is modern and taste- 
ful, and cut in five 
sizes, from 12 to 16 
years. The lady’s 
calling gown will 
prove as useful as it 
is attractive for the 
many purposes of a 
busy woman. It is 
not too elaborate or 
**fussy,’’ and yet it 
is up-to-date. The 
lady’s sleeve makes 
an odd picture, but to 
the feminine eye isa 
thing of beauty and 
is the correct thing 
now. The sleeve is 
cut in five sizes, 13 
to 15 inches arm 
measu re, corre- 
sponding with 32 to 
40 inches bust meas- 

Miss’s Costume. ure. These gar- 
With Seven-Gored Skirt. ments must be or- 
No. 20455. dered by number, 

and although they would cost 20e to 40c¢ at 








Lady’s Fashionable Gaiting Gown: 
No. 20503. Lady’s Bodice. 
With Ripple back. Cut in five sizes. 
32 to 40 inches bust measure. 


No. 20468. 
Lady’s Eight-Gored Skirt. 


th: stores, they may be obtained through the 
office of this publication 
at 10c per pattern. Sug- 
gestions for measurements 
will be found in full in 
last week’s issue. Address 
all orders to Pattern De- 
partment at this office. 
Buyers will please write 
the number clearly and 
Ludy’s Puff Sleeve. n©t forget to give their 
No. 20470. name and address in full. 





——$—$—————a er 


Five Dollars for an Outdoor Costume. 





A modest, sensible, comfortable, inexpen- 
sive garment in which a woman may work in 
her garden when the grass is wet or at any 
other time—who can suggest one? Our sub- 
seribers and their families are invited to send 
in suggestions for such a garment or costume, 
and after the various designs have been pub- 
lished,—if there are enough available,—five 
dollars will be awarded the one which receives 
a majority of the votes of our readers. Com- 
petitors will see that in order to win the votes 
of our women, the designs offered must be 
modest, fairly simple, not cumbersome nor 
expensive, and must not hamper the move- 
ments of the wearer. They will see also that 
each design must be described clearly. A 
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IVORY SOAP 


it FLOATS 


Do not do your washing with a soap that hurts 


your hands. 
Soap is pure and mild. 


Tre Procter & Gamote Co., Cini. 


It will hurt the clothes too. 


Ivory 





simple outline or drawing, therefore, accom- 
panying the written description, is desirable. 

In order that the results of this contest may 
be available for our women and girls the com- 
ing spring and summer, the designs must 
reach the Costume Editor, at this oftice, not 
later than April 1, 189%. Each competitor must 
put her or his name and address at the head 
of the first sheet. Manuscripts or drawings 
must not be rolled, and each drawing must 
have the name and address of the sender writ- 
ten plainly upon it,or we shall not be responsi- 
ble for the loss of drawings. Only subscribers 
and members of their immediate families are 
allowed to compete. 





Some Handkerchief Collars. 


FRANCIS ORR. 








Have you longed for a pretty collar te wear 
with your dark -aists. and sighed because 
your pock- 
et book, 

o 

oO 
ter deprav- g aioe 
ity of in- | 
animate ° 
things, con- 
tinued to 
grow slim, éo | ° 
instead of S23 2.9 
self up? 2's 
Sigh no more, if you received any handker- 
chiefs for Christmas. Convert one of the 
prettiest into the longed-for collar. Do not 
you have decided which one you will use, and 
what pattern yeu will follow, take a paper 
or cloth the size of the handkerchief, and cut 
a circle near the center, and fit it to the neck. 
of the paper will not answer, as it will make 
the front of the collar too long. Keep on try- 
ing with your pattern till you have the right 
position for the neck cirele. The whole style 

The first design shown is the sailor style, 
square front and back and open on one should- 
er. Where the cut is made on the shouldet1,the 
front piece should be faced, and the back fin- 
possible of the handkerchief will be needed in 
the overlapping. The second design varies 
from the first in being open in the front and 
turned back, disclosing the front of the waist. 
and turned under again after the collar in on, 
hiding the seams. In the third design, the 
handkerchief is used cornerwise, leaving a cor- 
ner on the back, one on each shoulder, and a 
are finished as in the second design. 

Each collar is finished around the neck bya 
straight band, half an inch in depth. This 
band stands up if a stock is worn with the col- 
is ribbon—the wider the more stylisi—and is 
tied around the neck with a bow in the back. 
White ribbon is good taste, but as many col- 
ored ribbons are worn. 
bon of some description around the neck, 
which invariably ends with a bow aft the 
back. If you have no ribbon to wear with 
your collar, an upright piece of insertion will 


with the ut- 

filling it- 

experiment with your handkerchiefs. After 

You will find that a circle in just the middle 

of the collar depends on that. 

ished with an extended binding, so as little as 

The cut edges in this case can be hemmed, 

divided corner in the front. The cut edges 

lar, otherwise it is turned under. The stock 
One sees but few dark waists without a rib- 

give it a nice finish at the neck. 








EARN A GOLD WATCH! 


We wish to introduce our Teas and 
Baking Powder. Seil 50 lbs. to earna 
WALTHAM GOLD WaTCH and CHa: 
25 lbs. for @SiLVER WaTCH and CHa: 
10Lbs., fora SOLID GOLD RING; 50 Ibs. 
for a DECORATED DINNER SET; 200 ibs., 
for a Lapiges’ Bicycie (High Grade 
pneu tires). Send your full address on 
postal for Catalogue ..nd Order Blank, 


W. G. BAKER, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
———_______ } 


MOTHER'S BROOD. 


Courage of Familiarity. 
FRANK H. SWEET. 





Children who live on the coast grow famil- 
iar with hard storms, and with the thunder 
of great waves and the booming signals of 
imperiled vessels. 

Little Mary Selwyn went down to visit her 
cousin Jennie; but for a long time she could 
not be induced to go on the rocks, or even to 
approach very near to the great waves that 
broke tumultuously on the beach. Jennie 
laughed at her, and in contempt of such ti- 
midity stood on the very edge of the rocks, 
where she was almost concealed by the show- 
ers of falling spray. 

When Mary went home Jennie was allowed 
to accompany her for a long visit. But as the 
cars went rushing across.the country, through 
tunnels and around wild, precipitous gorges, 
Jennie’s face grew white and she trembled s¢ 
that Mary threw her arm across her shoulders 
reassuringly. And then when they changed 
cars in a city and were obliged to cross 4 
square and dodge street cars and hurrying 
carriages and people, Jennie again grew 
frightened and clung closely to her compan- 
ion. But is was worse when she reached Ma- 
ry’s home. There were great, wire-inclosed 
fields all around her, and thousands of cattle 
clashing horns and shaking their heads men- 
acingly. It was a week before she ventured 
outside the yard, and another before she be- 
came bold enough to really enjoy herself. 

But when she returned home she did not 
laugh any more at people for being frighten- 
ed at the sea, for as she said, maybe there 
was something far worse that they were not 
frightened at. 
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What Shall She Plant? —Perhaps it is almost 
too early to think of blossoming gardens and 
dooryards ful of bright flowers, but I can’t 
help feeling t 1e longing in me even now for 
the snow to disappear and the leaves to 
come. I’ve spent an evening or two in_por- 
ing over florists’ catalogs, trying to find the 
seeds I want, but alas, there are sO Many and 
they are all so attractively described, that one 
can’t tell what to choose. I’ve been raising 
house plants for years now, and I’ve had 
pretty good luck with them, but this spring 
{ want to brighten the yard. Last summer I 
had sweet peas, hedges of them, hollyhocks, 
mignonette, sweet alyssum and pansies, the 
flowers our grandmothers used to grow, but 
this year I want to try others. T’ve heard 
of some of the lovely yards the Tablers have 
at their homes, so I’m going to ask for a bit 
of advice about what to raise and how to do 
jit, and something about your own successes. 
I love flowers, and I want to know how to 
have them. So kind friends, help me if you 
can.—{Elen Darby 


Hope aud Courage.—A few of us reached the 
goal we set in thie old year, and so with re- 


newed vigor we face the new year, with hope 
and courage, but we cannot bury our memo- 
ries with the old year. Some of us have lost 
dear ones, and it has left us nearly heart- 
broken, but let us not think of the parting, 
but of the meeting. How gladly would we go 
with them to the great beyo 





nd if it were not 


for the ties that bind us here. A childless 
mother said to me, ‘*‘Don’t mourn for your 


children: see how much better off you are 
than 1; you have ties in heaven and earth 
both.’’ But we do not think so until time 
has healed the wound somewhat, and then we 
can see the difference. 

“We loved her; no tongue ean tell 

How much we loved her, or how well. 

God loved her, too, and thought it best 

To take her home with him to rest.”’ 
A Farmer’s Wife 


Divorces a Sacrilege.—Old maids, did she 





say? Forsooth isie! Why, we are not old 
maids now, we are bachelor girls, and in’ the 
last stages wha Old bachelor girls, or old 
girl bachelors’ Does that sound better? What 


anomalous creatures we are developing, evolv- 
ing! Let us take our soundings)-idetermine 
our latitude and whither we are, sailing in our 
knickerbocke1 ind = still starched fronts. 
What reservations we are opening for our- 
selves! Can we till the dual capacities of 
bread winners and home makers? Better, as 
a sister of Sorosis suggested, divide ourselves, 
like the bees, into bread winners and home 
makers. And man, robbed of his manly re- 
sponsibilities, whom need we blame if he be- 
comes effeminate and dependent? This new 
woman, is she making the world better, the 
home happier? Will she live longer in the 


hearts of her children, whose father she di- 





vorces for incompatibility, that she may ex- 
periment with husband No 2, and _ possibly 
husband No : Bah! Divorces are a sacri- 


lege! Susan Nipper is right, marriage is 
treated too lightly. All honor to South Caro- 
lina for standing by ‘‘till death us do part.’’ 
She, this 20th century production, does she 
find in these broadening fields what her heart 
yeas for? What—but no: ‘‘Joner’’ than 
Jones and the rest of you, you’re not immac- 
Wate. I'll say it myself, but I won’t hear it 
rom you I positively refuse to listen. 

Evangeline. 

Gardens Far Away.—As I finished reading 
the paper this afternoon, I wondered if the 
Tablers would not be interested in a brief 
description of my visit to the botanical gar- 
dens in Berlin, Germany These gardens are 
the most extensive in Europe,and so beautiful 
that one hardly knows how to begin to de- 
scribe them. We had traveled over night from 
Cologne to Berlin, and were longing to see 
something fresh and green to remind us of 
home. The first place we visited, therefore, 
Was the botanical gardens. We turned down 
afew streets until we came to Potsdamer 
Street, and opening a high iron gate we found 
ourselves suddenly tr unsported from the bus- 
tle of the city to the solitude of the country. 
On all Sides, among the trees, were little gar- 
“ens of plants: 20,000 species we were told. 
AS we walked on we came to a pond sur- 
rounded by rhubarb, which made me think of 
: € garden on our own New England hillside 
4mm, so far away. In the center of the gar- 
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dens was the palm house, built of iron and 
glass. It was like being transported to the 
tropics; pineapples, bananas and all the 
tropical fruits, a perfect forest. I could not 
stay long, however, the air was so heavy. 
The roses were trained by a single stem to 
the hight of three feet, where they grew into 
around, dense mass covered with bloom. 
They were unusually large and brilliant, prob- 
ably owing to the moistclimate. All through 
Germany roses are trained this way and 
bloom until frost comes. I should like to tell 
you of a visit I made to a large vegetable 
farm, but I will defer it to another time. 
Trilistos. 


Social Starvation._In some places there 
are frequent gatherings, either a social party 
with games and perhaps dancing, or literary 
club meetings, or a mutual improvement so- 
ciety, besides the money-making schemes of 
Christian Endeavor and other church work. 
Well, they are all right when not interfering 
with more important duties. But in most 
country neighborhoods there are some people 
who are living just on the verge of social star- 
vation. Perhaps the family is sinall and the 
care of a dear invalid keeps the other mem- 
bers confined to the house for weeks and 
months—even years, sometimes—with seldom 
a chance to go even among the nearest neigh- 
bors. What a comfort friendly, secial, helpful 
neighbors must bein such a home! In another 
home, one who has been so confined has been 
liberated by death, but is cruelly alone be- 
cause of having dropped out of society so long 
ago. Whata Christian kindness to coax or 
persuade such ones to gradually take their old 
place among the neighbors, at lectures or enter- 
tainments. Another class are the dear old 
people who have been so kind and neighborly 
in their busy, work-a-day lives, and who now 
are left alone with perhaps no child or grand- 
child who can come to them. How it must 
brighten the life of such to have the neighbors 
call, in the long winter evenings, and how 
they enjoy telling old-time stories to the 
young people! Ah, yes, my young Christian 
members of many officered societies, there 
are ways of doing good not put down in the 
rules. Let us all try to live up to the golden 
rule, and that the new year may have more 
happiness in store for the burden-bearers 
is the sincere wish of—|S. O. Green. 

A Suggestion.—_It seems to me a waste of 
time and space for us Tablers to discuss the 
servant girl and hired man question and kin- 
dred topics in the valuable space given us. 
Such talk does very little if any good, and we 
could make our page the brightest and most 
interesting in the entire paper if we only 
tried. Cannot some of the Tablers tell an 
interesting bit about the Atlanta exposition? 
Or, is there not a queer character in your 
neighborhood that you could tell us about? 
Possibly some of you have the greatest kind 
ofa convenience in your home. Why not 
write about it?—| Bertha de Graison. 


Nature’s Bright Emblems.—The subject of 
mourning recently discussed interested me 
much. The law of life and death is a univer- 
sal law. We must be born and die that we 
may live again. Then why should our home 
be in gloom when our loved ones go out from 
it? The Creator holds out no emblems in 
black. Music is drawn from the fine. chords 
in harmony with color. By chance may we 
not touch the keynote and invite the angels 
to sing in our homes? Nowhere, on sea or 
land, does nature throw over us a black pall. 
\ new era is dawning. Black is fast becom- 
ing a custom of the past. Much credit is due 
the undertakers of the present day who are 
drawing from nature these beautiful colors so 
suited to youth when called from us.—[M. A. 
Fassaur. 





No lamp is good without 
its own chimney. 

The ‘‘Index to Chimneys”’ 
tells what chimney is made 
for every lamp or burner in 
use. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for it. 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 


lass. 
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) Is all the time you need in which { 
to do yourcleaning if you use Gold & 
Dust Washing Powder. With this; 
famous preparation the housewife 
scan also count on saving half her 
@ labor as well as half the expense | 
* required when soap was used. 


(OLD DUST 


Washing Powder 


s to the farmer’s wife what the { 
© . . . 

*%) mowing machine, the seed drill and 
© ° . . 
® other labor saving inventions are to 

























the farmer. Will you accept its 
help? Sold everywhere in large 


Torte 
YQ) 


packages, price 25 cents. 


GoLp Dust WASHING POWDER has 
an additional value to the farmer for 
destroying insects. Send us your name 
and address and we will mail you an 
important booklet containing recipes 
for making kerosene emulsions, for 

| spraying crops and trees and live stock. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK CO., ¢ 
Chicago, St. Louis, New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia. 
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| 
| THE PROGRESS OF MEDICAL SCIENCE. 
‘CONSUMPTION. 


A scientifie discussion of this dread disease, its 
cause, treatment and eure, by Dr Robert Hunter, 
the fatherof inhalation and the most eminent lung 
specialist of the day. After a period of research 
extending over half a century, Dr Hunter ex- 
plains his perfected discovery of a specific rem- 
edy for consumption, and proves its suecess not 
only scientifically but through the grateful 
testimonials of his patients. Dr Hunter was for 
forty years the sole advocate of the germ theory of 
consumption which is now accepted by the medi- 
eal profession throughout the world as the only 
eorrect theory—thus establishing beyond doubt 
his superior knowledge of this disease. Readers 
of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST can obtain Dr 
Hunter's book explaining his treatment without 
charge, by addressing him at his residenee, 117 
West Forty-fifth street, New York. 








AGENTS are coining money selling the Metal-Back Pho- 
tograph Album to societies and individuals. 
Address Metal-Back Album Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


$9 WEEKLY Scirca, i2iitte impossible, our 





scheme a new one; particulars free. Address 
S.8S.Ware Co. Box 5308, Boston,Mass. 








WHY SELL MARY JANE DISHWASHER and 

getrich? It is the best made. lt suits everybody. 

NOT Every family wants one. It is only $3. J. K. 
PURINTON &'CO., Des Moines, Iowa. 





$140 buys New Piano. Organs $49. Catalogue 
Free. DANIEL F, BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 


Sure Cure at home; 
book free. Dr. W. 8. Rice, 
Bex 444, Sinithville, N. Y. 
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The Management of Babies. 
MARY W. EARLY. 


One of the most important points in the 
management of a baby is to train it in the 
habit of taking long naps at regular intervals. 
Nothing is more conducive to the child’s well- 
being than this habit, which is also a great 
help to the mother, allowing her more time 
and opportunity to attend to her domestic 
duties. Soon after the child has been bathed, 
dressed and fed in the morning, it is apt to 
feel drowsy, and this is a capital time to put 
it to sleep, as the early morning hours are the 
busiest and most important to the housewife. 
The baby ought to be put in a quiet place to 
sleep and one slightly darkened, but I think it 
is a bad plan to have things too dark and quiet, 
unless the baby be an unusually delicate and 
nervous one. I would not suspend the use of 
the sewing machine, if it were well oiled and 
running lightly, nor would I break up con- 
versation carried on in a subdued tone. If 
the baby becomes accustomed to gently monot- 
onous noises around it, these will not interfere 
with its nap. 

In regard to diet, no rule can be laid down, 
but I would advise all mothers who have even 
a moderate amount of health and strength, to 
suckle their babies till they are 15 or 18 
months old. This will greatly increase the 
infant’s chances of living and thriving during 
the period of teething. The mother should 
take redoubled pains to keep up her own 
strength while she is suckling the child. She 
should not overtax herself by doing superflu- 
ous work or tasks that other members of the 
household could do just as well. She should 
eat an abundance of nourishing food, bearing 
in mind that two lives are to be sustained by 
her food. <A child’s diet ought to be almost 
exclusively liquid till it is supplied with 
teeth. Nature announces when a child is 
ready for solid food by giving ‘it teeth. By 
the time a child has half a dozen teeth you 
might begin to give a little bread, but be care- 
ful to see the bread is perfectly light and 
sweet. A little bread crumbed up in the 
gravy of a stewed chicken is very suitable for 
a healthy baby of a year old, and a little later 
finely minced scraps of the chicken 
will be good. 

It is a fancy with most young mothers to 
dress their babies entirely in white, but after 
the first few months this is not advisable, ex- 
cept for a woman who is able to keep an 
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especial nurse and to pay a large washing 
bill. Let me recommend country matrons to 
make up an ample stock of percale dresses, 
adding a few small checked, pretty blue and 
white, and green and white ginghams, to the 
stock. Make them Mother Hubbard, without 
tucks or frills, but simply hemmed around 
the skirt with a rather deep hem and finished 
off with a little Hamburg edge around the 
neck and sleeves. Percales with white ground, 
and red, black or brown polka dots, or 
other small figures on pink, blue or lilac, al- 
ways look neat and pretty for little children, 
and are far more suitable than soiled and 
tumbled finery. Then this material is cheap 
enough and easily enough laundered for th 
mother to afford an ample number of change 
to keep the baby always looking fresh and 


neat. 
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The Confab and Its Painter. 
ISABEL GORDON. 





A New York artist who is famous every- 
where for his splendid pictures of street 
urins is J. G. Brown, the painter of The Con- 
fab. This picture is representative of his 
work in another field, his depiction of old 


people, who are so splendidly executed and 
so characteristic that Mr Brown finds as 


a 


con- 
stant a demand 
for them as for 
his  bootblack 
boys. I had the 
/ pleasure lately 
of meeting the 
artist in his stu- 
dio, and _sihis 
chat about the 
| scores of models 
| who sit for him 
|; was very inter- 
| esting. 
| ‘*T spend near- 
ly all my sum- 
mers,’’ he said, 
‘‘at Grand Ma- 
nan, where one 
finds a little col- 
ony of people of 
MR BROWN. such perfect sim- 
plicity that it is a delight to study them. 
Sometimes I would paint the fishermen among 
them—great, strapping, finely built fellows, 
only at first they were as obstinate as mules 
about letting me paint them. They fancied 
I was making fun of them. ‘Making fun of 
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you!’ I used to say contemptuously, ‘why, ] 
simply want to take back your portraits with 
me to New York to show city folks what vig. 
or and a fine constitution means. There are 
folks there who would give all their millions 
for your sturdy health.’ 

‘*Then the old folks. I just made friends 
with them. I would spend forenoons chatting 
with them in their clean kitchens, where [ 
found them in old-fashioned rockers covered 
with gay patchwork, delighting in the flood 
of sunshine which came pouring in through a 
window gay with its scarlet geraniums, 
So we grew to be friends and they trusted me, 
Then in a day or two I would carry my ease} 
there, and the result was a picture like The 
Confab. 


—— 

A Plucky Little Briton.— An English Protest. 
ant lady, with her little son, 11 years old, ob. 
tained an audience of the pope. When they 
were introduced, Cardinal Rampolla, the papal 
secretary of state, invited the boy to kiss the 
pope’s slipper. ‘‘We don’t kiss people’s feet 
in England,’’ said the little chap, ‘‘ but he is 
a nice old man and I’ll kiss his hand if he 
likes,’’ which was done, to the pope’s huge 
satisfaction. 





A Motorman’s Life. 
FULL OF HARDSHIPS, EXPOSURE 
AND CONSTANT DANGER. 


The Great Strain on a Man’s Nerves Sufficient in 
Itself to Wreck Him ina Short Time. The Ex. 
perience of a Well-Known Motorman. 

From the Cincinnati, Ohio, Enquirer. 











The life of a motorman is not a bed of roses, 
He is subjected to many hardships, especially in 
the winter, when he is exposed to the cold and 


snow. Even in the summer he must bear the in- 
tense heat which beats down upon him. Consid- 
erable nerve and self-possession is necessary ina 
good motorman, for the lives and limbs of his 
passengers are at stake. One of the best-known 
electric motormen in this city is William Frazer, 
who is at present running a car on the Cummins- 
He is not only well known to 
but to the people who 
Frazer is a young man 
about twenty-six years of age and with 
his wife and child at 144 Betts Street, Cincinnati, 
O. About a year ago Mr Frazer was taken with 
serious stomach troubles. He bought several 
kinds of medicine which were recommended to 
him, but none of them seemed to give him even 
temporary benefit. An enthusiastic admirer of 
that famous remedy known as Dr Williams’ Pink 
Pills for Pale People told him to try them. Frazer 
was almost discouraged, but took the advice. To 
a reporter of the Enquirer he said: 

**I can most heartily recommend Dr Williams’ 
Pink Pills. They are all that is claimed for them, 
in fact, they advertise themselves better than any 
medicine I ever saw. I was seized some time ago 
with a bad attack of indigestion. My stomach 
hurt me nearly all the time and I could not digest 
my food. The pain was almost unbearable and I 
found nothing that would give me relief. I con- 
fess that when I bought the first box of Pink Pills 
I hadn’t much confidence in their efficacy, because 
I had tried so many things without success that I 
was almost discouraged. Before 1 had taken one 
box I was decidedly better. Two boxes cured 
me entirely. While I have been under the 
weather from other causes, my indigestion has 
never returned. If it evershould I know just what 
to do. I have so much confidence in the efficacy 
of Pink Pills that if I ever get real sick again wit 
any disorder, I shall use some of them. It isi 
pleasure for me, I assure you, to testify to the ex- 
cellent qualities of these Pink Pills. They not 


ville electric line. 
his fellow employees 
travel on his car. Mr 


resides 


only tone the stomach but regulate the bowels 
and act as a mild cathartic.”’ ; 
Mr Frazer’s testimonial means something. He 


speaks from personal experience, and any one 
who doubts that he received the benefits stated 
can easily verify the assertion by calling on Mr 
Frazer or seeing him some time while he is on his 


car. 
Dr Williams’ Pink Pills contain all the elements 
necessary to give new life and richness to the 
blood and restore shattered nerves. They are 
sold in boxes (never in loose form, by the dozen 
or hundred), at 50 cents a box, or six boxes for 
$2.50, and may be had of all druggists or directly 
by mail from’ Dr Williams’ Medicine Company, 
Schenectady, N Y. 
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